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e It is not expected, I am sure, that I present any extended 

argument on the general question of the value of vocal training 
n in connection with the teaching of public speaking. Though that 

question may still need discussion in some places, it surely needs 
° little consideration here.’ It is fitting rather at this meeting that 
. we discuss questions that are less near to settlement. Granting 
. that we need vocal training, to what extent is it desirable for school 

and college purposes? What, in general, are the best methods for 
f giving such training? When and for how long should it be given? 
p These would be suitable topics. I shall choose, however, to bring 
e the subject before you, in my brief time, by considering what sort 

of requirement should be made as regards the teacher or the teach- 
e ing force in relation to the subject of voice-training. 

Virtually all students who take public speaking need some voice- 
S training. This I have found in my judgment to be true with refer- 
es ence to students in all departments of university work—in the 
7 college, the law school, the divinity school, the woman’s college, 
and the summer school for teachers. Instruction in public speak- 
1 ing should mean instruction in speech. And instruction in speech 
. means, or ought to mean, the training of the voice. Teachers of 
L, public speaking, however, often ask the question whether, for the 
d * This paper was read before the Public Speaking Section of the National Council 
is of Teachers of English, in Chicago, November 27, 1914. 
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general run of students and for ordinary kinds of speaking, a little 
of such training will not be sufficient. Let us for the moment grant 
that it will be; but let us consider more particularly that consider- 
able portion of our students who cannot be classed in the general 
run of students, who want to become public speakers but are handi- 
capped by some special vocal fault, not seemingly a grave fault, 
but from the vocalist’s point of view a definite fault. These 
students may be—lI often think they are likely to be—sufficiently 
gifted otherwise for success in public speaking. They usually 
have the nervous temperament, the sensitiveness, the impulsiveness, 
of the best speakers. This sort of person is likely to have vocal 
faults. If these students are dealt with simply by criticism and 
urging to personal effort they will, instead of correcting their faults, 
probably become more and more confirmed in them. Their diffi- 
culty is a technical one. They should have technical instruction. 
The question then arises: Must the teacher for these students be 
highly skilled in vocal art and vocal teaching, or may he be one 
who is only somewhat trained—maybe in a single summer course, 
or for a year in a special school, or in a college course where he has 
picked up some ideas ? 

The teaching of voice differs considerably from the teaching of 
most other matters, in that mistakes in the understanding of the 
case, or in applying a means of improvement, are very costly to the 
student. Vocal harm, or possibly real physical harm, may be done 
when good is intended. Knowledge of the voice is very elusive 
at the best. Repeatedly men and women are met with who have 
either been allowed to go quite wrong or plainly have been mis- 
directed. Again and again one sees partially trained teachers, 
earnest and conscientious as can be, doing with great vigor, unfor- 
tunately, what would appear to a trained vocal teacher to be the 
wrong thing. 

Suppose, for example, the student has, as so many of us have 
had at one time or another or in one degree or another, a con- 
tracted or constricted throat. The untrained teacher may, to be 
sure, recognize this as a form of ‘‘throat grip.’”’ But what is he 
going to do with it? He may have been told, or may have read, 
that the open vowel sound ah enlarges the throat and is good for 
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practice. But he cannot know how to teach that most difficult 
of vowel forms unless he knows the voice, from end to end, by 
reason of a thorough personal training. Only recently I observed 
a teacher who holds an important college position very plainly 
tightening his own throat, and tightening the throats of his pupils, 
by the use of this vowel sound. 

Perhaps it is merely the fault of a stiff jaw that needs correction. 
The teacher will use all sorts of critical language to make a student 
open his mouth. But again and again it has been demonstrated 
that a slight technical change, affecting the forming of the tone, 
causes the mouth freely to open without effort by the student. 
The cause of the fault relates itself back to a fundamental condition 
of tone-form. This the teacher does not understand. Again, if 
a voice needs deepening this will perhaps be attempted, according 
to the haphazard method of mere will-exertion, by forcing the voice 
down into the pharynx, with a consequent strain on the vocal 
muscles. And the voice then may not be really deep. Low water 
in the bottom of a wellis not deep. The well must be filled high up. 

A frequent teaching of the books is that nasality is corrected by 
increasing nasal resonance, or by more sounding of the tone through 
the head. This, I think, is a misunderstanding of the usual cause 
and of the cure, and if accepted by teachers would be of doubtful 
effect. 

An attempted cure for poor enunciation is frequently an in- 
sistence upon a strained and stiffened action of jaw, tongue, and 
lips. Though seeming for a time to have brought an improve- 
ment, this may operate as the initial cause of a constricted throat 
—a fault ten times worse than the original one. 

One sees many cases of that very troublesome, very irritating, 
sometimes almost disabling, fault in speech, a sort of nervous 
chopping of one’s words. This fault I have often seen go on for 
weeks or months in some class, under repeated criticism by the 
teacher, and with constant effort for correction by the student. 
Then the student has been brought to a halt. One idea, and one 
precise form of tone, to the exclusion for the time of all other vocal 
work, has been rigidly prescribed f6r him. In a remarkably short 
time a complete correction has been effected. A girl of twenty-one 
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said despairingly, when she was criticized at the beginning of her 
work in a college class, that she had been conscious of that fault 
for twenty-one years, and for twenty-one years had been earnestly 
trying to correct it. In ten minutes of individual attention she 
was shown a method of tone placement. She continued practice 
by herself and was simply held to her form in the class meetings. 
In three months or less she was reading as evenly and smoothly, 
and withal as expressively, as anyone else in the course. 

I am mentioning these matters in the treatment of the voice 
by way of indicating my special reasons for regarding voice-training 
as a very technical form of teaching—a form of teaching requiring 
knowledge, experience, technical accomplishment, and specially 
discriminating skill. It is of the utmost importance to a student 
that he be instructed in the right way. It is of great importance 
that he accomplish his ends in the simplest and quickest way. 
Many persons whose success and comfort depend largely upon the 
right use of the voice look back with regret upon work done with 
an inefficient teacher. Others may recall with gratitude that they 
fell into the hands of one who restored an injured voice, or gave an 
effective instrument. There is, I think, no one feature of instruc- 
tion in public speaking wherein a teacher can be so serviceable as 
in the training of the voice. Other accomplishments a student 
may acquire in other ways—from books or from experience, in college 
or out of college. For this kind of knowledge and skill he needs 
the living teacher and a personal training. 

Personal training and vocal experience are necessary for one who 
teaches. I have known many teachers who have been well informed 
as to theory; who could write well on all the principles of voice use; 
but who could not effectively teach because they had not worked 
out their theories thoroughly within themselves. Some of the 
poorest teachers are those who themselves have had few difficulties 
and who have therefore not taken pains to practice their art. How 
is one to know, for example, just what is meant, and what is not 
meant, by the “‘placing”’ of the tone, as that term is used? How 
is one to know, without much work on himself, how rightly to 
free a tight throat? Oftenest this is done by the best teachers 
without any direct reference to the throat itself. It is probably 
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better that the student should not think of his throat. A knowl- 
edge of all vocal principles gained largely by self-discipline is the 
means for doing this work. 

A certain rather attractive book on public speaking sets forth 
the theory that teachers of the speaking voice are a failure; that 
the effective way to improve one’s speech is solely through the 
exercise of one’s own will. This book advocates, as it seems, the 
development of a technique; but it must be an individually origin- 
ated and a home-made technique—as if in this one thing, of all 
things, accumulated knowledge and experience could be of no 
service. The author’s proof of his case is that the thing worked 
that way with him. He tried, he says, both ways. He does not, 
however, consider that his earlier work with a vocal teacher may 
have been the very means that enabled him to work out afterward 
his own better technique. His experience was a common experi- 
ence; but his inferences from it are obviously fallacious and self- 
contradictory. The mischief is that many young teachers take such 
books as gospel. They should seek a wider training so they may 
have a better knowledge. They should approach the treatment of 
a voice as carefully as a surgeon does the treatment of a bodily ill. 
They should know as much about voice, if they are thoroughly 
to teach it, as the best teachers of singing know. 

The teacher who gives coynsel according to this theory will 
tell a student, it may be, to“make the voice more clear. The man 
of technical knowledge will tell exactly how, in a moment, to do it, 
as a man might readjust some parts of a musical instrument. 
Commonly a student is told, when not well heard, to speak louder. 
He must speak, he may be told, to the last man in the audience. 
In practice, this counsel may defeat its own purpose. How to 
make the voice is the real thing. It may be better for-a speaker 
to think of bringing the audience up to him rather than of reaching 
out to the audience. The “‘get-there method”’ is no more applicable 
to speaking than it is to rowing or sprinting or golf. And it is 
nonsense to suppose that it can be. 

Some of the finer points of adjustment are of distinct use in 
getting immediate vocal effects. Not only should one be practiced 
in the shifting and balancing of resonance, but he may find use in 
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noting the nicer differences that come from training the tongue, for 
example, to play down definitely behind the lower teeth, or to be 
pointed in general somewhat upward to the upper teeth. There are 
effects from the shaping of the lips—whether they are held in close 
to the teeth or are carried slightly forward from the teeth. There 
is a significance, perhaps, in the turning of the corners of the 
mouth—whether they droop downward or are curved slightly 
upward; also from the covering of the teeth with the lips or from 
the partial exposing of the teeth. 

The much-discussed subject of breathing is one probably to be 
considered. ‘That subject may perhaps be best understood when 
one has tried all methods and then has come to realize that he might 
as well have tried none. All methods together seem to be right, 
and each by itself seems to be wrong—that is, one-sided or limited. 
Many of the best teachers establish the practice of good breathing 
merely by making good voice. By itself, they disregard the subject 
of breathing, except for the general principle of taking the breath 
low, taking it frequently, and expending it sparingly. 

By extensive study and extended self-training one gets beyond 
the danger of a little knowledge, so that he may not so often rush 
in where he might better fear to tread. And every institution that 
purports to teach public speaking shousi have a teacher—or 
teachers—with a complete knowledge, so far as can be, of what he 
is trying to teach. His knowledge may not mean much to a great 
many, but it will mean a great deal to a few. Our work suffers 
greatly from superficiality in several ways. And at present we 
have swung too far away from the old elocution or from technica] 
training. We are bound in time to swing back to something better 
than that of the past or of the present. 

In speaking at times here of the quickest accomplishment of 
our ends, I have not meant that we want, in the wrong sense, to 
work fast. Quick coaching is, from every point of view, the bane 
of our profession. We should educate. We should teach all that 
belongs to our subject, and we should teach deliberately. We 
should leave our work strongly impressed on our students for 
permanent good. In every institution, I have said, there should 
be a vocal teacher, one who knows much more than he needs to 
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teach to everybody. I should also say that every teacher of public 
speaking—if not of every subject—should be himself an example 
of one who is trained in speech; and he should be so well informed 
regarding voice as not, at least, to mislead his students. Inciden- 
tally, I will say that every vocal teacher should teach also something 
else than voice. 

Recently in one of our classes at Harvard a student said he 
thought he had better drop the course. He had been told that 
he must correct his very bad voice before he did anything else. 
He said he didn’t want a beautiful voice; he simply wanted to be 
an effective speaker. I was rather pleased that he thought from 
our work that we were trying to make voices beautiful. As a 
matter of fact, we were not. We were aiming to make voices 
serviceable; that is, adequate, apt, enduring, and nerve-saving. 
But, regarding beauty as necessarily implying simplicity, we know 
that the beautiful voice is always a rightly made voice. And 
perhaps it is no calamity if accidentally there emerges from among 
us a voice of real beauty. Let us, anyhow, teach voice skilfully. 










































THE PROPOSED UNIFORM GRAMMATICAL NOMEN- 


CLATURE: A CRITICISM 





OLIN DANTZLER WANNAMAKER 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


Earnest thanks from all teachers of English are due to the 
Joint Committee on Nomenclature for its comprehensive and 
excellent report. That body of faithful servants, however, even 
after the expenditure of ten talents per member upon their task, 
expected, no doubt, to receive, not the commendation, ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant,” but, on the contrary, very general 
criticism; for it is only through our criticism that they shall be 
able to learn our misapprehensions and set us right. This con- 
sideration partly, but lack of time mainly, prevents me from 





including favorable comment in this paper and limits me to the 
unpleasant task of adverse remark. That these remarks may be 
intelligible in the very concise form I am compelled to adopt, I 
have arranged them almost entirely as a simple running commen- 
tary on the report. 

Nouns.—A tabular scheme best shows the natural classification 
of nouns: 


( Individual: man 


Concrete { p : 
OnctEte | Collective: crowd 


Common 
Abstract. . manliness 


Proper. f Individual: Johnson | 
Collective: Johnson & Co 

The report omits the terms “individual” and ‘“‘concrete,”’ 
the inclusion of which would not only render the acquisition of the 
respective antonyms easier and more certain, but would also 
furnish an object-lesson in proper analysis—analysis consisting in 
the discovery of the natural lines of cleavage in any object of 
thought. The omission of these terms makes the impression that 
abstract and collective nouns are peculiar and exceptional, as, 
indeed, they are classed by some grammars. This is logically 
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vicious, for needless special groups and exceptional cases vitiate any 
system. 

Certainly gender should receive no emphasis in English gram- 
mar, but it can be passed over lightly and rapidly without the 
partial violation proposed by the Committee of that excellent rule 
of common-sense whereby in English gender coincides with sex. 
The exclusion of the term “‘common gender”’ forces us to classify 
nouns naming groups of animals consisting of both sexes as neuter 
nouns and those naming animals without indicating their sex also 
as neuter. This means that to the mind of the pupil grammar is in 
collision with life, for he very well knows that dogs, cats, and 
rabbits are either male or female, not sexless or neuter. What 
more natural than to employ the term “common’”’ for the instances 
mentioned above, just as this term applies to nouns that are not 
the proper names of a single individual and to case-forms that are 
used for more than one case ? 

Pronouns.—It is true that “most pronominal words have either 
a substantive or an adjective use,’”’ but to recommend that they 
be called pronouns or pronominal adjectives according to use in the 
sentence is counsel with misleading implications. First, it is 
hardly scientific to use a compound name for any element in the 
sentence except when that element combines the functions of 
two ordinary elements. ‘Verbal noun” is justifiable, because 
that element in the sentence is both verbal and substantive, but in 
the expression “‘that horse” the word “that” has absolutely no 
pronominal force; pronouns take the place left vacant by the noun, 
but in this instance the noun itself is used. In like manner it 
seems poor policy to use the terms ‘“‘subject substantive” and 
“predicate verb,” for the reason that we thereby combine two 
things that must be constantly separated—the word and its function 
in the sentence. Far better to call these elements the “essential 
Especially evident does 


9’) 


subject” and “essential predicate. 
this appear when the subject is a clause. 

But the use of the term ‘‘pronominal adjective” is not the 
principal objection to this part of the report. The advice that we 
name pronominal words according to use implies an ignoring of 
one of the fundamental principles that must be insisted upon from 
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the beginning in the teaching of English grammar: the principle 
that the classification of all words depends absolutely upon their 
use in the sentence. Strictly speaking, no word can be classified in 
English except as it is used in some sentence. This principle is of 
the greatest pedagogical value. It distinguishes the pedagogical 
usefulness of English grammar from that of Latin. The study of 
Latin teaches close observation and begets logical habits of expres- 
sion, since the pupil is constantly watching for differences of form 
which coincide with differences of relationship. But the study 
of English drills the pupil in penetrating analysis, for he must 
analyze thought expressed in sentences almost devoid of brands 
and stamps of form. Therefore, not only pronominal words, but 
all words, must be named according to their use. The origin 
of words must not determine their classification for immature 
grammar pupils. 

On the same basis of origin and analogy with German, the 
forms “my,” “thy,” “his,” and the like are called by the Com- 
mittee “possessive adjectives’? when they modify substantives and 
“‘possessive pronouns” when used alone. This runs counter to 
the Committee’s decision against the term “possessive” for the 
case in declension on the ground that this case so frequently denotes 
relationships other than possession. The pronominal forms are 
even more frequent in such uses than are noun forms, and must 
not, therefore, be called possessive forms. Shall we carry uniform- 
ity and historical principles to their ultimate extreme and name these 
forms “ genitive pronouns” and “genitive adjectives”? Surely not. 
Forget historical grammar and take the point of view of the igno- 
rant grammar pupil. You will observe that these twofold forms 
correspond in use identically with the twofold use of the genitive 
case, which is either adjectival or substantive: ‘‘This is John’s 
hat”; “This hat is John’s”; “This is my hat”; ‘This hat is 
mine.”” Why, then, not restore them to their ancient haunts 
among the paradigms, and name them ‘“‘genitive case-forms” of 
the personal pronouns ? 

Adjectives.—The classification of adjectives as ‘‘descriptive” 
and “limiting,” and of clauses as “‘descriptive’”’ and “ determina- 
tive,’ by the Committee is scarcely consistent, for a single set of 
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terms will apply to all adjective modifiers as used in the sentence, 
and, moreover, the pairs of terms proposed become misleading 
as soon as an adjective is used in a sentence. “Red” is a 
descriptive adjective, but its purpose is merely limiting or 
determinative in the sentence, “I referred to the red book.” No 
couplet of terms will distinguish adjectives as to their inherent 
nature except the couplet “descriptive” and “not descriptive,” 
the second member of the couplet covering numerous subdivisions. 
But I am not greatly interested in naming adjectives in the dic- 
tionary. The vital matter is to name their use. The following 
sentences will show that, no matter what the inherent nature of the 
adjective modifier, and no matter what its position, every adjective 
modifier is in use either “determinative” or ‘‘assertive,” either 
merely determines the application of its substantive or else furnishes 
in a neat and compact form a fact about that substantive. 


Determinative: 
1. I like black horses. 
2. The boy most blameworthy is William. 
3. The child in the street is my little son. 
4. The boy sitting is the brother of the one standing by his side. 
5. The fowls that I bought yesterday were Leghorns. 
Assertive: 
6. Dear child, what do you mean ? 
7. Patriotic Washington was ready for any sacrifice. 
8. Mary, red and furious, left the room. 
9. She rose from her seat, trembling and confused. 
10. The robbers, three in number, overpowered us. 
11. In the midst of a campaign, he yet remembered his old mother. 
12. Sitting at my window, I watched the people pass. 
13. Jane, who had violently opposed woman’s suffrage, now favored it. 


While the terms “‘essential’’ and “unessential’”’ might be used 
instead of “determinative” and “‘assertive,’”’ we should not thus 
characterize the use of the modifier, but merely indicate the close- 
ness of its attachment to the substantive. Moreover, the term 
“‘assertive’”’ opens the way to show the pupil that participles, 
which often scarcely appear to modify substantives, do really 
modify in the same manner as adjectives. It also renders evident 
the fact that every sort of adjective modifier—not only clauses, as 
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grammars usually teach—may express cause, concession, cir- 
cumstance, and the like. Of course, any adjective modifier thus 
used is assertive. 
Co-ordinate: 

Charming and talented Mrs. Wilson was the hostess. 

Running down the steps, the child came to meet us. 

Jones, whom I have known for some time, has purchased a lot next to mine. 
Circumstantial: 

Alone at the window, she waved us goodbye. 

Asleep or awake, we are the victims of chance. 

He gazed back at the station, fast disappearing. 

The house, which stood far back from the road, at length became visible. 
Causal: 

Heartsick and hopeless, she refused to go farther. 

Struck by a shell, the soldier fell in a heap. 

The manager, who had carried the team through to victory, was given a 
loving-cup. 
Concessive: 

Defeated, he was not disheartened. 

A flame with ambition, she kept her head cool. 

Jane, red-nosed and ugly, is yet the favorite of her class. 

Having failed in three attempts, the boy came forward for a fourth 

Will, who had never known discouragement, was ready to give up. 

“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again.”’ 


Conditional: 
Once outflanked, we are lost. 


To embrace all these uses of the adjective, the definition must 
be more comprehensive than that used in many grammars. It 
requires the use of some term like “‘modify,’’ which must then be 
interpreted so as to include the assertive function. 

Infinitive and participle—The infinitive is fully as common 
in an adverbial use as in a substantive use. It is, therefore, 
illogical to call it a substantive, for this renders all its other uses 
apparently abnormal. The present habit of the language, and 
not ancient history, must determine the selection of terms. The 
infinitive should be called either a ‘‘non-modal form of the verb,” or 
—as I prefer—a “‘verbal,” and it may serve as substantive, adjective, 
adverb, or even as the essential predicate of a sort of clause. 

The Committee objects to the terms “perfect infinitive” and 
“perfect participle,” yet in form these infinitives and participles 
correspond with the perfect tense and in use they are surely at 
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least as nearly like the perfect as the past. What is gained by 
dropping the terms? This seems false economy. 

“Compound” and “‘phrase.’’—To be consistent the term 
“compound” should be applied only to single elements of the 
sentence which consist of two or more co-ordinate parts. It is 
thus used in “compound subject,” “‘compound predicate,” and 
“compound sentence.”’ The term “phrase,” on the other hand, 
best applies to a single element consisting of parts not co-ordinate, 
like ‘‘prepositional phrase,” ‘‘participial phrase.’”’ Now there 
are elements consisting of groups of words temporarily associated 
and taking the place of a single part of speech, and other elements 
consisting of groups permanently adhering together and no longer 
merely serving for a part of speech, but actually being a part of 
speech. These two sorts should be distinguished, the permanent 
groups being called by the name of the appropriate part of speech 
with the term “‘phrase”’ prefixed and hyphenated, and the tempo- 
rary groups by the name “‘phrase”’ with the name of the appropriate 
part of speech prefixed. I think the Committee inadvertently calls 
“in spite of’’ a ‘“‘compound preposition.”’ 

Phrase-noun: Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Phrase-verb: may be coming. 

Phrase-pronoun: each other. 

Phrase-adjective: long-legged. 

Phrase-adverb: helter-skelter. 

Phrase-preposition: on account of. 

Phrase-conjunction: in order that. 

Phrase-interjection: Ah me! 

Sentence-forms.—Can we get along with two sentence forms, 
declarative and interrogative? The lazy boy with his heart on 
the swimming-hole and one eye following the gyrations of a blue 
fly can glance with the other at the rear of the sentence and name 
it according as it is followed by a dot or a curly tail. For prac- 
tical disciplinary purposes, give us back our three forms. They 
mark three thought-states: the inquiring state, the opinion state, 
and the willing state. What if their boundaries get confused ? 
So do those of the Balkan allies, but no one of them has for that 
reason been completely absorbed. That the term “imperative” is 
used to designate the mood may constitute a legitimate objection 
to its use here. If so, a new term must be coined to take its place. 
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Yet we ought, perhaps, to be content with the sacrifice of the 
term “imperative,” for the Committee has presented us in the new 
coinage ‘‘non-exclamatory” a mouth-filling and heart-satisfying 
name. Sentences are classified as “affirmative” and “negative,” 
“declarative” and “interrogative,” and “exclamatory” and “‘non- 
exclamatory.’’ This subtle suggestion that normal and properly 
behaved sentences are of the exclamatory sort may increase the 
shower of exclamation points in the next letters we receive from 
our young lady correspondents. Indeed, the term is surely not 
required and is even misleading. ‘‘Exclamatory”’ means uttered, or 
to be uttered, with strong feeling. The term, therefore, does not 
rest upon a distinction in thought-state. Any sentence may be 
made exclamatory. To divide all into exclamatory and non- 
exclamatory is like classing men as drunk men and non-drunk men. 

Complement.—The Committee objects to the term “comple- 
ment” on the ground that in grammar so many things serve to 
“fill out” other things. In the sentence, “‘He believes me to be 
the author,” we are advised to call author the “predicate” of the 
infinitive. Now, philosophically this may be sound, but prac- 
tically a substantive or adjective should surely never be called 
the predicate of a verb form. What clearer or fitter term than 
“complement” in instances where the verb only partially expresses 
the thought: ‘He grew impatient”; “The person seems a gentle- 
man”; ‘Jones turned Republican”? And what term better fits 
the infinitives in sentences like the following: “‘I used to believe 
that’’; ‘‘He appears to think so”; “I am going to write you”’? 

Sulbjunctive—The only condition included by the Committee 
among the mood ideas expressed by the subjunctive mood-forms is 
the condition contrary to fact. The Committee is not prepared 
to say whether there is any difference between the two sentences, 
“Tf this is true, I am sorry,” and “‘If this be true, Iam sorry.” All 
who believe in conserving every shade of expression of which our 
amazing language is capable should come to the rescue of the 
belittled subjunctive. When Patrick Henry uttered his famous 
challenge, “‘If this be treason, make the most of it,” the form “be” 


may have been in common use as an alternative for the forms “‘is,”’ 
“ > ¢¢ Pl 


am, are,” etc. But if that challenge were uttered by a 
congressman of the present day it would imply strongly the belief 
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that this is not treason. The indicative in conditions ranges from 
what is practically assertion, where “‘if”’ is equivalent to “since,” 
to neutral conditions in which the speaker gives no hint of his 
opinion. The subjunctive ranges from a hint that the speaker 
does not assume the truth of the condition, through a strong sug- 
gestion of doubt, to complete denial. 

Assertion: If all men are mortal, let us remember death. 

Neutral condition: If it is raining, I will not go. 

Declining to assume the truth: If he be here, we shall find him. 

Suggesting doubt: If this be as you say, why have you not reported it? 

Unreality: If he were here, he would make it known. 

Conjugation—The Committee uses the terms “regular” and 
“irregular conjugation”’ and then the term “progressive conjuga- 
tion.” Regularity and irregularity are fixed characteristics dis- 
tinguishing two groups of verbs; progressiveness is a subordinate 
property of any verb when conjugated in a certain manner. Is it 
not better to say “regular verb” and “irregular verb” and “pro- 
gressive conjugation”’ ? 

Assumptive clause—What is gained by substituting this very 
hard name for both “‘concessive’’ and ‘“‘conditional’’ clauses ? 

The present passive participle—The Committee states that the 
present passive participle is often used with past force and gives 
this example: “The dispatch being written, he rang for a mes- 
senger.”” Surely this is not an instance of the present passive 
participle, but is the present participle of “‘be”’ followed by the 
participle “written” used as a complement—if the Committee 
will allow us so to name it. Contrast these two instances: “The 
task now being finished will complete the day’s work.” ‘‘The 
task being finished, we closed our desks.” ‘The first is a present 
passive participle, the second a present participle followed by a 
participle used as a complement. 

It might, perhaps, have been better to issue proposals before 
adopting a report and putting it before the public. There will 
now be a crop of new grammars to meet the demand for the new 
terminology, and, in case this nomenclature undergoes considerable 
alteration during the next two years, this will involve again a new 
harvest of grammars and a great waste of paper and printer’s ink, 
not to mention patience and pedagogical upsetting. 











LITERATURE AS AN INTERPRETATION OF LIFE! 


F. C. TILDEN 
DePauw University 


In the beginning I wish to state three propositions which 
my observation and investigation lead me to believe are true. You 
will apply to these propositions the results of your observation and 
experience and check my conclusions with your own. For these 
propositions are not, at present, capable of exact proof. They 
are, like most present-day literary and educational problems that 
are worth while, based upon conditions not yet fully realized. 
Difference of opinion there must be till certain basal facts are proved 
or disproved by consensus of opinion. 

These three propositions have to do with what, to me, appear 
to be the three great modern intellectual changes, as these chanyres 
effect literature and the teaching of literature. They are: 

1. That there is a new theory of what constitutes the method 
and purpose of education, and this new theory, rapidly being 
accepted by the masses of the people, is making valueless much of 
our educational method and practice. 

2. That there is a new attitude toward literature on the part of 
the reading public that renders inefficient many of our critical 
standards and methods of teaching. 

3. That the changes just stated, if true, make necessary a 
radical change in the method and purpose of teaching literature 
in all schools from the grades to the university. 

The new theory of education, already taking form in the statu- 
tory enactments of several states, and revealed in the changing 
curricula of many schools, colleges, and universities, holds up both 
a new means and a new end for the educational process. Briefly 
stated the old theory was that education was the acquiring of 
mental discipline. It was held that a student took courses in 


* A paper read before the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, at Chicago, November 27, 1914. 
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college, not because they gave him any direct hold upon the life 
he was to live, but because they gave him that complete mental 
development which fitted him to attack any problem of life. The 
student was told that classic languages, mathematics, a required 
curriculum, were the means to the end of that acquired mental 
strength and complete development which was education. Many, 
especially of the older educators, still hold this view. It may be the 
correct view. With right and wrong we have, here, nothing to do 
since we are tracing only the movement, not attempting to decide 
upon its pedagogical correctness. 

The new theory of education holds that the end of education 
is to acquire familiarity with actual life and with the problems of a 
special vocation. The mental discipline theory is brushed away. 
It is boldly declared that a young man will not become a journalist 
by studying Greek, but rather by studying journalism. He will not 
learn to write advertising by studying the decadent drama. Educa- 
tion is to prepare the masses of the people for the actual conflicts 
of life and to make them familiar with our present-day problems. 

This theory already has an enormous following, both here and 
abroad. Professor Kuno Francke, in his German Ideals of Today, 
published some seven years ago, says: 

The increased struggle of life, the quicker pulsation of blood, the greater 
tension of will and intellect, all of which are characteristic features of modern 
society, are bringing about in Germany as much as anywhere else today a new 
type of man and of woman. We do not care—this is the instinctive feeling 
among the younger generation of parents—we do not care to have the life 
knocked out of our children with the old learning. . . . . To demand of all of 
us a thorough knowledge of Greek and Latin grammar, of Greek and Roman 
history, to confine the best part of schooling to studies of direct import only to 
the philologist or the historian—this is intellectual tyranny.* 

And he sums up the whole situation in Germany by declaring: 

The true and essential demand of a liberal education is that we should 
be made intellectually at home in our own country and people .. . . and 
only after these requirements have been met the study of the older world 
should come in as an element in the education of the average man.? 

The whole point of Professor Francke’s study of conditions in 
modern Germany is that their ideals of education have changed 
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and that education now means fitting for life direct, laying empha- 
sis upon our present problem of living rather than upon the older 
ideal of culture. Here in America secondary education has taken 
up this theory and pushed it rapidly to the front. The “Gary 
Idea”’ that has attracted such extraordinary notice in the last 
three years, and has led to the making of its originator, Professor 
Wirt, the highest-salaried secondary-school official, possibly, in the 
world, is a case in point. According to A. J. Nock, who writes of 
the Gary schools in the American Magazine for April, 1914: 

A boy can become a carpenter or plumber at Gary, a bridge engineer or 
draftsman, he can learn to paint and plaster and forge and saw and anything else 
he likes. But all the time he is in the Gary schools he will be subjected to the 
most ingenious and insidious temptations to become a cultured plumber, a 
plumber with an appreciation for the moral and cultural values of life. 

There is the same point again. This life and its needs first, 
and the other things, not as a matter of compulsion, but as a 
matter of “insidious temptation.” In the last book by Walter 
Lipman, whom many critics hail as the most clear-sighted of 
students of modern society, we find the above point stated again. 
In Drift and Mastery Lipman says: 

It is no accident that the universities have begun to create graduate schools 
of business administration. For it is no longer possible to deal with the present 
scale of industry if your only equipment is what men call “experience,”’ that is, 
a haphazard absorption of knowledge through the pores. ... . Business 
requires a greater preparation than a man can get by being a bright, observant, 
studious ambitious office boy, who saves his money and is good to his mother." 

Here is, by implication, the same theory of education. The 
schools, lower and higher, must take upon themselves the task of 
fitting men for efficient entry into business. And it is implied 
again that the old education of culture and discipline has not and 
cannot fit men for this special work. 

Recall side by side with this fact that President Lowell of 
Harvard has joined President Butler of Columbia in stating that 
it is his belief that the college course must be shortened to two years, 
and you will see that the pressure of the public demand for a short 
and practical education is already being felt even by the greatest 
of our institutions of higher learning. 


tP, 46. 
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This new attitude toward education has gone side by side 
with a new attitude toward English and English literature. The 
teachers of English composition have felt the pressure, and now 
there are few colleges that do not offer courses in public speaking, 
debate, journalism, business writing, advertising writing, while 
in the near present hover courses in secretarial work and other more 
specialized forms of writing and speaking. The high schools and 
even the grades find English composition a difficult task unless it is 
cast in the modern form of oral exercises, debate, interschool 
contests in oratory, etc. Everywhere the teachers of English com- 
position have realized the call of the time and have responded to it. 

On the other hand, I feel that teachers of English literature, and 
of all literature, for that matter, are often not awake to the changing 
conditions. In spite of the fact that the appeal of literature is 
broader than the appeal of almost any other subject in the modern 
curriculum, we have continued to teach it as if its appeal were 
aesthetic only. In spite of the fact that literature has more rela- 
tion to life than any other subject and is capable of being ap- 
proached from more points of view, we have laid all our emphasis 
upon the one relation and the one view, viz., that literature is an 
art and that its only appeal is aesthetic. 

Granting that the aesthetic appeal is the greatest of all the 
appeals made by literature, there nevertheless remains the fact 
that the world today is laying the emphasis upon other values and 
points of view. The reader of present-day periodicals is driven to 
the conclusion that there is already a well-organized opposition to 
what is often called the professional attitude toward literature of 
our teachers and critics. Writers in the periodicals are insisting 
constantly that the criticism of the professional critic is of no 
value to the general reader. The fact that students in our colleges, 
especially young men, interested in sociology, economics, agri- 
culture, engineering, construction, and business are taking less and 
less of literature is again a reflection upon the work of the pro- 
fessional critic as teacher. I talked recently with a group of stu- 
dents in engineering from one of our greatest technical colleges. 
These men were taking journalism and language in addition to 
their technical work, but no literature. Finally one of them said 
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scornfully: “‘We are here for work. We have no time for that 
woman’s club stuff.”” The rest nodded their heads in affirmation. 

In the October 31 number of the Saturday Evening Post was a 
typical piece of criticism written by the editor. He says: ‘‘What 
is a great picture or a great book good for? If it is not to liberate 
and exalt the human mind, giving it greater knowledge and com- 
mand of human life, then it is only a sort of sublimated pudding, 
to be eaten with delicate relish by the privileged few.”’ 

There is much that is similar in the thought of the technical 
students and the editor of the Saturday Evening Post. Evidently 
both were thinking of that stress that is laid upon the technique 
of structure and form, the so-called elements of beauty, without 
the mastery of which it is often said it is impossible to appreciate 
art. The student believed that only women had time or tempera- 
ment for that, and the editor called it ‘‘sublimated pudding”’ only 
for the few. 

What, then, does the world see in art, in literary art, if you will ? 
The editor of the Saturday Evening Post has stated it clearly: “that 
which gives knowledge and command of human life.’’ Gathered 
from many sources these seem to me to be the elements of the new 
criticism, reflecting the newer attitude. 

1. That is the greatest literature which makes the greatest 
appeal, for good, in the time in which it is read. 

2. Universality, longevity, and technical excellence are not 
necessary to great literature. 

3. No critical formulae have been devised that can be applied 
accurately to the literary output of distinct periods. 

4. There is an increasing tendency to look upon literature as an 
interpretation of life, or the statement or solution of a problem of 
life, thus attacking the theory that art should not be consciously 
didactic. 

The modern world desires to know, not how a thing was made, 
but what it means. To declare that a piece of literature is beauti- 
ful that carries no thought is to state what, to the modern intelli- 
gence, appears a paradox. That is the best art which yields its 
contained thought with the least possible effort on the part of the 
reader. It is manifestly ridiculous to call attention to that which 
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was not intended to be noticed. The simplicity of Thackeray and 
the ornateness of Ruskin and the crudeness of Scott are all equally 
bad when they are held up by criticism as things worthy of notice. 
The modern world that reads its magazine and gets its pleasure, its 
knowledge, and its inspiration therefrom has little patience with the 
statement that its taste must be cultivated. It is likely to insist 
that cultivated taste is perverted taste. It looks upon that man 
as something of an anachronism who in the day of wireless teleg- 
raphy, rapid transit, high explosives, and nervous tension declares 
himself as in love with a literary form that was made to appeal to 
the lazy, leisure-loving, aristocratic Greek. This modern man 
simply says, ““A man can get used to anything,” and looks with 
something of pity upon what he takes to be a pose. Behind this 
way of thinking are ranged the greatest men of today and yester- 
day. So thought Tolstoi, Ibsen, Kipling, Shaw, Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, Allen, Galsworthy, to mention but a few. They have 
been saying to the world that modern literature has its own prob- 
lems and that in answering these problems it must not be expected 
to repeat the answers, either in thought or form, of other days. 
They have been saying, too, many of them, that the older literature 
is valuable now, only when it, too, answers the modern problem 
with either facts, historical basis, or inspiration. 

Again let me remind you that there is, here, no question of 
whether this attitude is right, but only the question of whether 
it is. 

If this new tendency in education and this new attitude toward 
literature exist, and I am confident they do, then it follows that 
we must examine our theory and practice of teaching literature 
in the light of these changed conditions. If the literary classics 
are worth while, and I am sure they are, then we must enter upon 
an active campaign to make these classics better understood and 
more effective with the constantly growing intelligence of the whole 
people. At present, literature, both ancient and modern, is losing 
ground. The man of the world cares nothing for it. The young 
men, students of our universities, are more and more leaving litera- 
ture out of their curriculum. Young women are more and more 
taking literature, as they take music and French, because it is 
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recognized as the proper thing for a young woman to know. An 
examination of classes in English literature in a typical coeduca- 
tional institution of the Middle West revealed the fact that on an 
average the less advanced classes were composed of 70 per cent 
women, and in the more advanced work of 80 per cent women. 
The men who were taking the literature expected, in almost every 
instance, to make definite professional use of it. They were to 
teach it; or they expected to write and believed they needed litera- 
ture as a foundation for such work; or they were advised to take 
literature as supplementary to English composition. Very few 
were taking it for the real cultural value. It is probable that this 
situation, varying with the varying popularity and personality of 
the instructors, is found in most of our colleges. Of course tra- 
ditions vary, but the more up to date the institution, the more 
journalism and debating and economics are pushed to the front, 
the more literature in its purely literary form languishes. In the 
purely technical schools and colleges literature is hardly known 
to the mass of the students. 

Is it possible to make literature appeal more largely than at 
present? Is the lack of appeal due to the failure of literature itself 
to touch modern life, or to the way in which literature has been 
presented by teacher and critic? I believe that the appeal can be 
made much broader if the emphasis can be shifted from the rather 
narrow view to the very broad view. Today men worth while are 
interested in life and the problems of life—in business, politics, 
reform, society, and the hundred and one things that form our 
intellectual environment. To reach modern men it is necessary to 
project the thing that is to reach them into the circle of their intel- 
lectual interest. Literature taught as a “thing of beauty and a joy 
forever”’ will not reach the practical man, whether student or man 
of the world. Neither is he interested in the mute e in Chaucer, 
nor in Shakespere’s relation to Aeschylus, nor in the prose style 
of Addison, nor in the metrical forms of Shelley. These things 
are valuable, but for the specialist, not the layman. Even the 
beauty of Tennyson and Shelley and Keats will pass him by if it be 
insisted upon as the thing for which Tennyson, Shelley, and Keats 
exist. 
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I believe that to appeal to boys, young men, and old men of 
the present day active and practical intelligence, literature must 
be related very definitely and closely to the intellectual life they live. 
Literature must do for them what Tolstoi declared was its aim and 
mission, make plain what in the form of argument and statement 
is not readily understood. I believe that if we are to save the 
older literature and make it a force in the life of the present, we 
must reverse our method of teaching the oldest first, and, using 
modern literature as a stepping-stone, lead the student to appreci- 
ate the literature of his own life and through that the literature of 
the life of other times. 

I have found it possible to hold a class of young men whose 
chief interest was journalism, economics, law, medicine, the prac- 
tical things, to the closest study of Tolstoi, Kipling, Hauptmann, 
Maeterlinck, James Lane Allen, by studying the relations of these 
men to the problems of life. Maeterlinck and his new theory of 
the human personality appeal inevitably to students of science and 
sociology, as do Moody and Hauptmann and Allen. Students of 
socialism, politics, and economics find in Tolstoi, William Morris, 
Galsworthy, and Zola tremendous ‘ntellectual stimulation. And 
when these authors have been read I have had no trouble in taking 
the same men back through Ruskin, Browning, Tennyson, Shelley, 
to Swift and Shakespere, by building constantly upon the appre- 
ciation of literature as an expression of life that they had acquired 
from the modern authors. And I have found that the subconscious 
appreciation of the best things in literary form, which I believe is the 
only true appreciation, has grown with the development of interest 
in art which was life, until Shelley’s “West Wind” and Keats’s 
‘Grecian Urn” carried the double appeal of an expression of early 
nineteenth century spiritual unrest and the lyric cry of personal 
despair. 

If literature is the interpretation of life, as has been variously 
insisted from Matthew Arnold to Barrett Wendell, then again is 
the teacher of the older literature badly handicapped. Since the 
student does not know the life of past times, the teacher is com- 
pelled to create a mental picture of the life itself and then give the 
literary interpretation of it. It will not do to say that old literature 
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is an interpretation of life today. Any literature written in a 
past age looks upon life from the standpoint of that age. The 
farther back in time the more nebulous, misty, and inaccurate is 
the interpretation of the present. It is only the blindness of 
the critic, his utter failure to appreciate the life of his own time, 
that makes possible the conventional statement that literature 
may be universal in its interpretation. It was the attitude of the 
academician who knew his book but not his time. 

We are, I believe, not far from the time when the teacher of 
literature, like the teacher of advertising writing, of sociology, of 
business method, of history, must know both his subject and life 
as itis. If either is to be slighted, it is better that he know less of 
his subject and more of life. A knowledge of the evolution of the 
miracle play is no preparation for the interpretation of Galsworthy, 
or Ibsen, or even Shelley. A course in the evolution of metrical 
forms is not one-half so good a preparation for the teaching of 
Shelley and Keats as a course in the economics of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

If we are to bring the older literatures back to the attention of 
the people, we must learn, not more of their technical forms, but 
more of the life for which they stand and of the relation of that 
life to the life of our own day. 
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LOST MOTION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
Il. COMPOSITION 


HELEN R. LANG 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

In a preceding paper I began a discussion of ‘Lost Motion in 
the Teaching of English,” defining the term ‘lost motion” and 
showing how the teaching of literature in high schools suffers from 
ineffectiveness. In this paper I shall confine myself to a similar 
discussion of the teaching of composition. 

With practical unanimity composition teachers agree to the 
statement embodied in the report of the Committee on Uniform 
College-Entrance Requirements for 1915-19, to the effect that 
the study of composition in school has for its object the attainment 
of a “‘command of correct and clear English, spoken and written.’ 
There is no unanimity, however, in the methods employed to give 
this command to students, for these vary as widely and as fre- 
quently as do the attainments, the equipment, the personality, the 
adaptability, and the versatility of the many thousands of teachers 
engaged in the work. This, of course, is as it should be. The 
process of intensive breeding has many advantages, but it has its 
weaknesses, too, lacking as it does the opportunity for the admix- 
ture of new blood, which gives richness, variety, and sturdiness to 
the old stock. For this reason, a student who spends his four 
high-school years in charge of one English teacher is to be pitied, 
however good that teacher may be. This is only another way of 
saying that each teacher has his own bias, his own preferences, his 
own bétes noires, and makes his own choice of what he will empha- 
size and of what he will ignore or pass over lightly, thus molding 
his pupils in his own image. But there is another reason not so 
commonly recognized. Indeed, in the best of teachers it is lost 
sight of altogether. This is the fact that in proportion as we are 
bound by tradition, and especially as we are hampered by textbooks, 
heads of departments, and school boards (do I hear someone add 
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our own idiosyncrasies ?) there is more or less lost motion in the 
work of all of us, the amount varying with the teacher, and the 
points of weakness differing with different teachers even when all are 
equally good. 

I am well aware that here I am running counter to the belief of 
the many thoughtful people who contend that composition cannot 
be taught. In a large measure their point is well taken. In a 
sense, composition cannot be taught any more than painting or 
sculpture or music can be taught. Every great master has access 
to the entire body of ‘‘literature”’ on his subject that is in the world 
at the time of his activity, and no more. But every other person in 
the world has access to the same mass of written matter, and no 
matter how great is anyone’s knowledge of the precepts laid down, 
or how deep and strong his desire to produce, no man has ever been 
able to bring forth a masterpiece simply by means of that knowl- 
edge and that desire any more than he has been able to add to his 
stature by taking thought. There are points beyond which instruc- 
tion cannot go. There are heights to which it can by no means 
attain. 

Nevertheless, instruction has its function in this world, and in 
composition no less than in other directions. The great masters 
whom we most revere, whether in art or science, have had the great- 
est and most intimate knowledge of technique in its broadest and 
most inclusive sense. If there have been any exceptions to the rule, 
these exceptions have been great, not because of their lack of train- 
ing, but in spite of it. Great as they were without this training, 
they would have been greater with it. A knowledge of the nature 
of his tools and the uses to which they may be put is no more neces- 
sary to the builder in the physical world than to the builder in the 
realm of spirit; and such knowledge can be taught as well when 
the tools are language and thought as when they are nails and 
wood and iron. It is true that in their hours of discouragement 
even the best of composition teachers.express their doubts as to 
whether it is possible to teach the subject. These doubts as a rule 
are more or less evanescent, but anyone who, instead of questioning 
his own powers or methods, habitually doubts that the end he has 
in view can be attained, thereby disqualifies himself as a teacher 
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of composition, for the first condition of a good teacher is faith in 
the possibility of achieving his end, and the one who doubts, to say 
nothing of him who disbelieves, will inevitably mark time in his 
classroom if he does nothing worse. 

A frequent and fruitful cause of lost motion in the teaching of 
composition is a vagueness, prevalent among parents, pupils, and 
teachers alike, concerning the object of the work. Most emphati- 
cally it is not to prepare a boy for college, to fit him to take a job, 
or to make an author of him. It is something much more intimate 
and personal. The object of a course in composition is to enable 
a boy to use his mother-tongue as a means to an end, that is, to 
express clearly and adequately a thought he has in mind in such 
simple and unmistakable language that his reader or hearer must 
understand him as he wishes to be understood. If this end be 
achieved, all the objects previously mentionea may follow as a 
result of his training, but it must be clearly understood that they 
are at least a secondary consideration while he is in school. The 
boy himself is the main consideration, and nothing that is external 
to him at any stage of his development, as, for example, ultimate 
authorship, the taking of a job, or conventional college-entrance 
requirements, should be permitted to distract the attention of the 
one most vitally concerned with his development. A college gradu- 
ate of wide experience in the world needs special training and 
adaptation when from being merely a passenger he suddenly 
becomes president of a great railroad system. We must recognize, 
however, that he has had his power all the time, whatever use he 
has made of it. It is this kind of power that is to be developed in a 
student, a duty that every teacher of composition must clearly 
recognize in order that every move, every assignment, shall be of 
such a nature as will develop this power without the expenditure of 
effort that brings the student no adequate return. 

It may well be asked what the nature of this poweris. Teachers 
of other branches may charge that we English teachers arrogate 
too much to ourselves when we claim to have the great responsi- 
bility of teaching pupils to think. In common with teachers of 
other branches we give a student power to use his own powers, that 
is, to appreciate the qualities of and to command his own sources 
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of strength so that when he leaves school he may be able to attack 
a given situation and master it. But it remains for us and us alone 
to clarify his thought, to help him to see the relation of its different 
phases to each other, and to adapt the language in which he couches 
his thought, not only to the thought itself, but also and at the same 
time to the audience he wishes to reach. When the complexities 
of the task are once comprehended by a teacher, he at once ceases 
to talk about the mechanics of the language except with a mental res- 
ervation and for want of a better expression. With the coming of 
such a comprehension, even when it is more or less subconscious and 
indefinite, there passes the senseless, ineffective, soul-destroying 
teaching of punctuation, word-study, paragraphing, coherence, 
and the like as if each were an end in itself. Only in measure as he 
leads a boy to see that a well-constructed sentence, like ability to 
pitch a curve, is a means to an end, and to desire to make use of 
this means to achieve that end, does the instructor cease to make 
futile efforts and the pupil approach the attainment of the coveted 
power. 

Contrary to the belief of most people, including teachers them- 
selves, the success or failure of a course in composition, other things 
being equal, is exclusively the result of the teacher’s attitude 
toward the subject, and is not dependent upon the textbook a class 
happens to be using either from choice or from necessity. A good 
teacher, though he may wear himself out in the process, will make 
the work of living value to his class in spite of the poorest of text- 
books, and a poor teacher will kill the work even when he has a 
measurably good book; but because most of us are required by law 
to use a specified book, let us examine that adjunct of our activity 
to discover wherein it causes loss of efficiency. As a rule text- 
books are not written from the point of view of the pupils and their 
needs, but are an adaptation of matter which has first been pre- 
pared for adults trained to think abstractly and logically on points 
of greater or less subtlety. In making the adaptation the author 
simplifies the language of more advanced treatises; he often talks 
in a pleasing literary way on a given subject; and sometimes he 
obeys the behests he is setting forth for the enlightenment of the 
young. On the other hand, his texts are rarely incisive enough; 
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he frequently dwells too strongly or at too great length on discus- 
sions of things to be avoided; and he chooses for his illustrations 
matter which does not easily lie within the comprehension of the 
young people who use the book. 

Having taken the cold plunge of daring to find fault in public 
with the work of people who have actually done what I have never 
attempted to do, I recognize that it is incumbent on me to specify 
chapter and verse and to point out possible improvements. By 
saying that many authors simplify texts I do not mean to say that 
this is done in a spirit of plagiarism. Perhaps what I should have 
said was that many writers of textbooks, with their extended know!- 
edge of what the great rhetoricians have taught, augmented by the 
results of their own experience and investigation, give to pupils 
the fruits of their study, diluted in language, it is true, but wholly 
undiluted in thought. Now, I am a thorough believer in the prac- 
tice of keeping something hard before one, something the meaning 
of which is at present hidden, to be revealed by wider experience, 
greater knowledge, or deeper thought. But this something must 
not be the text which will form the basis of a student’s activity. 
Of all subjects, composition, I believe, must be taught inductively, 
from a text, if text there be, which attacks the subject from the 
properend. Pupils should not be asked to overcome difficulties not 
inherent in the subject itself before they can begin their legitimate 
study. 

Experience has taught me that texts to be highly efficient must 
be stripped of their verbiage, which is only too often a mere beating 
about the bush, and which in character reminds one of those class- 
rooms in which the teacher does all the talking, enjoying himself 
hugely but giving his pupils no opportunity for active growth. 
This weakness might be illustrated from many other books, but I 
use the one which happens to be most convenient. As the book 
opens at p. 17, at the top one sees in bold type ‘Composition 
Defined,” but he reads two-thirds of the way down before he comes 
to the statement: ‘‘ When used in connection with expression in words, 
the term ‘composition’ includes finding a subject and getting facts or 
ideas about the subject, and also the presentation of those facts and ideas 
as a complete and progressively arranged whole.’ This statement 
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may be indicted on three grounds: (1) It does not define composi- 
tion, but merely tells what it includes; (2) it is untrue, for while 
in preparation for the writing of a composition it is often necessary 
for pupils to find a subject and get facts or ideas about it, that pre- 
liminary work is in no sense a factor in the composition, but only 
furnishes the elements that are to be composed;? (3) the language 
is obscure because it is too advanced. Doubtless my statement is 
radical, but I maintain that if high-school pupils are to be taught a 
definition of composition, the time to teach it is not at the beginning 
but at the end of the rhetoric course, when they have some notion 
of what abstract terms like “complete wholeness”’ and ‘ 
gressive arrangement” are. Furthermore, the quoted sentence, 
so important that it is italicized in the text, is badly constructed, 
violating as it does requirements which the authors themselves 
lay down as fundamental to both unity and coherence. What 
measures would be taken in a factory with a machine which was 
so constructed as to defeat the purpose for which it was intended ? 

Another of the widely used rhetorics of today seems to have 
been written on the principle that the pupil learns to write well by 
correcting the mistakes of other people. These mistakes are taken 
sometimes from the works of reputable authors and often from the 
papers of students. The former are to be preferred, for at least 
the writers had some definite ideas in mind which their sentences 
do not wholly obscure, and the pupil who succeeds in correcting the 
errors has something worth considering at the end of his labors. 
The latter are frequently pointless and inane, and the struggling 
boy, who knows only too little about the matter himself, discovers, 
after he has evolved a new construction that may be rhetorically 
correct, that the game was not worth the candle, for after all the 
mistake was some absurdity that people are rarely guilty of, or the 
sentence was not worth writing in the first place. Such pointless 
exercises do infinitely more harm than good, for, of all things to be 


* pro- 


*Pupils must be taught to distinguish between form and substance. Mr. Earle 
in his article in the English Journal of October, 1913, is entirely right when he says 
that “the main emphasis should be placed on the creation, not on the correct use of 
the tool.”” The teacher who fails to do this is in large measure a failure, but no less so 
is the teacher who fails to teach that there is a thought side and an expression side, 
and who does not give his pupils ample time to attend to both. 
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feared in composition, they fill a boy with a deep disgust for the 
subject and an uncontrollable dread of the necessary preparation 
and recitation. 

But even if all the mistakes belonged to the class least to be 
censured, the theory on which the exercises are based is funda- 
mentally wrong. No learner gets far on his way if he devotes his 
time to the contemplation and attempted correction of the mis- 
takes of other people. If we wished a boy to acquire a taste for 
good music we should scarcely encourage him to listen to rag-time 
airs rendered by itinerant bands, and then point out the deficiencies 
tohim. No boy will ever acquire a taste for good writing, a proper 
respect for the writer of what is admirable, or a desire to become 
master of his own language for his own ends unless he devotes him- 
self to a study of that which is beautiful and adequate, and is 
taught to look for the admirable qualities of the works he is reading. 
Once let him see the strength of a writer’s composition and under- 
stand wherein that strength lies, and he will begin, not only to dis- 
criminate between good and bad for himself, but also unconsciously 
to follow in the author’s footsteps by employing some of the 
approved devices in his own writing. That pupil is indeed rare 
who will not sooner or later, in greater or lesser degree, respond 
both consciously and unconsciously to the right kind of an appeal 
made in the right sort of way, as heartily in composition as in 
morals. 

One fruitful cause of lost motion in teaching composition lies, 
not at the doors of the high schools, but at that of the grades. It 
is not the fault of the grade teachers, but is the outcome of modern 
theory as applied by those who are responsible for the courses of 
study now formulated. As many of the sufferers may already 
have divined, I am referring to the failure of our schools to teach 
grammar—grammar, be it observed, not a pale, bloodless substi- 
tute the identity of which is concealed under divers noncommittal 
names—to children below the high school. The arguments for 
and against this practice are too well known to need repetition here, 
and are also beside the point. However, if rhetoric is to be taught 
intelligibly in the high school in the form in which it is now cast by 
the makers of books, grammar must be taught somewhere in 
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preparation for it. One has only to glance through the nearest 
textbook on rhetoric to see that a knowledge of grammar is pre- 
supposed. ‘Hanging participle,” ‘‘split infinitive,” ‘‘appositive 
modifier,” ‘‘active and passive voice,”’ “‘subordinate conjunction,”’ 
“relative clause” are only a few of the terms in ordinary use in every 
rhetoric. 

Now when children enter the high school without a thorough 
knowledge of all of the parts of speech and their modifications, as 
well as of the various forms of sentences and the parts composing 
them, one of two things happens in the school. The teacher either 
stops to teach the necessary grammar before giving the lesson in 
rhetoric based on it or requires his pupils to memorize mere words 
and apply the rules in a purely mechanical way. The latter method 
may be dismissed without comment as a fatuous device for gather- 
ing grapes of thorns. If the former is to be followed, time and 
plenty of it must be provided for lessons in both grammar and 
rhetoric, and the amount of rhetoric to be taught each term must be 
greatly reduced. A reform somewhere is imperative, but will never 
be brought about until there is a vigorous and general protest by 
teachers, not on the basis of the wear and tear on themselves, but 
for the sake of the helpless pupils, in the instruction of whom in this 
phase of English most of the important principles of pedagogy are 
now violated. 

My next point of attack is the general method pursued in pre- 
senting rhetorical principles to high-school pupils. Our trouble is 
that we put the cart before the horse. Even a cursory look at the 
manner in which penmanship is taught to beginners should suggest 
something tous. Recognizing the fact that little children can easily 
use the large muscles, but cannot well control the small ones at first, 
teachers begin their writing-lessons by giving their pupils such large 
letters to write that the six-year-olds are compelled to move the 
entire arm in making them. Only when children have the forms 
of the letters thoroughly in mind and are familiar with the muscular 
activity involved in making them are they permitted to reduce 
the size of the writing, and then only gradually. The principle 
involved might well be applied in the teaching of composition. 
Too often we are satisfied with our own efforts when we have told 
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the pupils what coherence or unity or emphasis is, afterward 
expecting them to apply what we think we have taught them and 
taking it for granted that they will not fail again if they have been 
attentive. If it were possible to achieve success with such methods, 
the teaching of composition would be mere child’s play. Unhappily 
for the teacher’s ease and comfort, rhetorical principles must be 
taught again and again from first one point of view and then 
another, the mere fact that pupils can glibly recite rules and quote 
illustrations being no proof at all that they have mastered the point 
at issue. How many of us in our own writing habitually apply all 
the principles we teach, in spite of the ease with which we discuss 
them in the classroom and our intellectual grasp of their signifi- 
cance? It is a truism to say that precept and practice are two, 
even for the experienced, conscientious adult. 

In the first place, the terms we use are too abstract. A pupil 
may be able to repeat verbatim whole paragraphs of text on unity 
and coherence, just as he can recite pages of the Catechism, without 
having any real understanding of what he is saying. It is my 
belief that such terms as ‘“‘unity,” “‘coherence,” and ‘“‘shift in 
construction’”’ are intended more for the teacher than for the pupil, 
and that the frequent use of them should be postponed to the senior 
year if not to the college. In one of his stories Henry van Dyke 
makes someone say of a much-desired flower, “‘He that names it 
shall never find it, and he that finds it needs no name.” This is 
almost as true of rhetorical principles as of emblematic blue flowers. 
How have we helped an immature boy when in correcting his com- 
position we write the cabalistic symbols “‘C”’ or “U” in the margin 
of his paper? How much better to write, “Can you dispose of 
some of the ands in this sentence?” ‘Try changing one of these 
clauses to an introductory participial phrase. See me.” ‘‘Would 
this sentence be any stronger if you used parallel structure ?”’ 
“‘Should all this matter be included in one sentence ?”’ Such sug- 
gestive criticism takes longer than the other, but it pays richly in 
both an increased power on the part of the pupil and an intelligent 
sympathy between teacher and pupil that are impossible under 
the kind that says to a boy in effect, ‘‘There’s a mistake on your 
paper. Guess what it is and correct it, or fail.’”’ Usually if he 
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could guess, he would not have made the mistake. A word here 
and there at the change of classes or in five minutes snatched some- 
how from a recitation period may make all the difference between 
formal teaching that leaves the pupils cold, and live teaching that 
makes each written lesson a distinct step in advance. 

All the energy that has been expended by teacher and pupil in 
criticizing a paper both favorably and unfavorably and in correct- 
ing the mistakes has not been utilized if the teacher does not inspect 
the corrections, accepting what is right and rejecting what is wrong, 
often making the proper explanation himself, and never failing to 
point out to the troubled student where his mistake has been. 
When a pupil’s attention is focused on one or two crucial points in 
this way, his mistakes are often a blessing to him, for he receives 
individual instruction at the time when he most needs it on a matter 
that is really troubling him personally. 

We sometimes fail to reach our desired goal because we do not 
discriminate sharply between the situations in which patience is a 
fault that cannot be condoned, and those in which patience should 
have no limit. Even people who cannot think can teach them- 
selves to keep a straight margin of an assigned width, to write 
legibly, to leave suitable spaces between words and between lines, 
to copy correctly, to hear instructions, and so on. Having once 
stated clearly and minutely what he requires in these respects, no 
teacher can in justice to his students accept work which does not 
reasonably conform to the standard set. Without being harsh, of 
course, but being firm to the point of inflexibility, he must insist that 
these mechanics be respected. Where real thought is required, 
however, as in punctuation, diction, sentence structure, and the like, 
patience is the quality pre-eminently required. In such matters 
the pupil always needs instruction, even actual telling, over and 
over, the more frequently, the more minutely, the more patiently in 
inverse proportion as the environment from which he comes furnishes 
him little. Only those points which require real thought and dis- 
crimination make a composition teacher necessary, for they alone 
lead to ability and taste. A teacher whose main, or even frequent, 
device is sarcasm and censure should find another field for his 
activity if he cannot reform himself. Even when mere hearing with 
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the ears and mere obedience to instructions are required, irony and 
harsh censure are the sheerest waste of time. What, then, shall be 
said of them when they are employed to bring about assimilation, 
mental reaction, self-criticism, reformation, and growth in power ? 
The instructor who will not take thought and be sure that at any 
stage in his instruction his method is fundamentally right should 
no more be allowed to tamper with children’s minds and indirectly 
with their souls than he who is ignorant of the laws of electricity 
should be allowed to tamper with a force that will jeopardize their 
physical lives. 

The question of suitable subject-matter is always one of grave 
concern to the teacher who has the welfare of his pupils at heart, 
since it is possible by giving the wrong assignment to antagonize the 
class, as well as to weaken the teacher’s usefulness through giving 
too monotonous a diet. The writer remembers a time when the 
primary children of an important city were required to write on 
flowers, each flower being first described botanically, then treated 
imaginatively, and last studied poetically. One deplorable result 
of this procedure was that children refused to take flowers to their 
teachers and disliked to take trips to the woods because of the 
compositions that inevitably ensued. This attitude of mind 
admirably illustrates my meaning. To many high-school pupils, 
writing is a necessary evil, though most of them will concede that 
the evil is necessary. The difficult task of the teacher is to find a 
freshness and variety of subjects which cover as wide a range as 
the interests of his pupils. What difference does it make what 
subjects students write on provided they get the necessary practice 
in the proper directions? The object of everyone who writes is to 
express himself. He can do that just as well in writing on aero- 
planes, irrigation, or the positive effect of electricity on plants as on 
Milton’s conception of heaven, the character of Rebecca, or the 
spiritual change in Godfrey Cass. Indeed it is much better to 
choose such subjects as the former, since what is written on them 
is less likely to be a parrot-like reproduction of what has been 
taught in some classroom, and so gives the pupil greater oppor- 
tunity to do the actual work of composition. However, those 
students who care to write on one kind of subject are not likely 
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to care to write on the other, and therefore there must always be all 
kinds in order that every member of a class may find something 
he cares to write on, since write he must. 

To be sure, it is necessary to give uniform assignment at times, 
as, for example, in description, in exposition, or in character-study. 
Here the assignment must be made with the utmost care if the 
desired results are to be attained, for at first glance any assignment 
will inevitably be distasteful to a part of the class and so defeat the 
purpose of the lesson. In character-study, for example, pupils 
must be made to see the value, the imperative necessity, of being 
able to read character. No one who is worth anything can afford 
not to train himself in this direction, whether he be a lawyer, a 
doctor, a manufacturer, an office man, a society woman, a woman 
employing servants, one unemployed looking for a position, and so 
on ad infinitum. When once the heterogeneous assembly of per- 
sonalities in a class grasps the truth of that statement and the 
fact that everyone more or less consciously analyzes character all 
the time, just as pupils “size up” the teacher the first day of the 
term, the group for the time being becomes homogeneous and 
may be given the uniform assignment. It is fundamental to the 
best of teaching that homogeneity be achieved in order that no 
loose, straggling ends be left in the work and that no member of the 
class be left unaffected. Without it, no matter how efficient the 
teacher, how carefully prepared his lesson, how high his purpose, a 
large part of the effort made by both teacher and class, so large a 
part as to fill a disinterested observer with dismay, is worse than 
thrown away. The assignment is so important a part of any 
lesson that it should be given at the beginning of the period while 
there is sufficient time to give it in a proper manner and before 
any disturbing influences have intervened between teacher and 
class. Assignments given at the end of the hour, when the bell for 
dismissal threatens to interrupt, defeat the purpose of the teacher 
and almost nullify the efforts of the class. 

A conviction seems to be growing that if we can reduce the size 
of our classes and have the laboratory method we shall at once be 
free from all our troubles. I do not believe that this is true. It is 
imperative that our classes be reduced in size, but for the rest of 
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our troubles we are ourselves largely responsible. Whether cus- 
tom or compulsion or lack of thought is the cause, we multiply 
our work unnecessarily, making it complex to a disheartening 
degree and befogging the minds of our pupils. To be explicit, 
we analyze our work too minutely, making divisions and sub- 
divisions that sometimes remind me of the friends of Job, who 
multiplied words without knowledge. For example, I have before 
me an invaluable handbook which states eighteen different rules 
for the use of the comma. Of these at least four can be grouped 
under the head of parenthetical expressions, seven under that of 
distinct pauses, and three under that of warnings. The very great 
minuteness of the divisions and the multiplicity of the rules are 
enough to bewilder even older people than our students. 

The same evil is to be found in the texts on unity and coherence, 
and consequently in our work in the classroom. For one thing, 
unity and coherence frequently overlap, and a single mistake on a 
boy’s paper might properly be arraigned under either head. If 
the teacher is uncertain, what about the boy? Again, both unity 
and coherence are discussed at great length, and the kinds of 
mistakes possible under each are stated in such numbers as to make 
the novice hopeless of ever mastering their intricacies and keeping 
distinct in his mind their subtle differences. Every word that is 
said is doubtless true, but is it advisable to present any subject 
in such a complex form even to such a mature and subtle thinker as a 
first- or second-year high-school student? May not our books and 
our methods both be wrong? It is my belief that they are. The 
abstract, scholastic words that we employ should be used most 
sparingly with lower-grade pupils, though the teacher should have 
them constantly in mind; and the classes of mistakes dwelt upon 
should throughout be reduced to a minimum. 

Every teacher can with very little trouble classify the errors com- 
mon to his pupils into a few large groups and work accordingly. 
If I may cite my own experience, I should like to say that the 
greatest number of mistakes in my classes fall roughly into three 
groups: (1) shifts in construction, (2) faulty participial construc- 
tions, and (3) misplaced modifiers. Since I have learned that, I 
regularly begin my term’s work with the study of the participle, 
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using the diagram to visualize the relation between the noun and its 
modifier; follow this with a study of sentences containing parallel 
or balanced structure; and last devote what time is necessary 
to the placing of modifiers. This time is usually brief, for when at 
last we reach this phase of our work we have done so much with 
the structure of sentences that most of the pupils need very little 
help from the teacher. Aside from these large groups of mistakes 
the errors are comparatively infrequent and are usually problems 
to be taken up with individual pupils instead of with classes. 
In this way the work has become comparatively easy and on the 
whole quite satisfactory, and I have abundant time for all the con- 
ferences that are needed. 

It will have to be in some such way as this that we shall solve 
the difficulties that beset us. If it were only an isolated case here 
and there that called forth protests we might ignore it; but when 
from every school in the country we hear the cry of conscientious 
teachers protesting because of the barrenness of the results they 
achieve, when we see pupils who have been as conscientious still 
dazed and inefficient, when we hear from both the business world 
and the professional world charges of futility and incompetence, 
we must take heed and look to ourselves. Things may go wrong 
for a short time in spite of the best of teachers and the most perfect 
of methods, but when they go wrong in the same way decade after 
decade in all parts of the country, the fault cannot be attributed to 
either original sin or the nature of the subject. On us rests the 
responsibility of finding the remedy. 

If anything that I have said has given the impression that I 
am sitting in judgment upon my fellow-teachers, I have been un- 
fortunate in my expression. On the contrary, many of my col- 
leagues fill me with despair by the excellence of their work. What 
I have done throughout this discussion has been to analyze my own 
difficulties and couch them in general terms. It may be that my 
own troubles are the troubles of many; it may be that they are 
entirely individual. Whichever they are, the joy of the conflict 
and the nobility of the labor remain to light the way and lure me 
on with the promise of ultimate success. 
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AMATEUR JOURNALISM AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER’ 


MAURICE W. MOE 
Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 





The eternal quest of the English teacher is for methods to 
eliminate the exercise spirit from composition work. The born 
teacher is more or less successful in this quest through the choice 
of familiar theme subjects, through the opening up of these sub- 
jects in class to show their unsuspected content of theme material, 
and in general through the exercise of his personality in stimulating 
the pupils to an enthusiastic interest in what they are to write 
about. But all these things having been done, there remains a 
considerable vestige of the exercise idea. The pupil is still doing 
a piece of assigned work on theme paper to hand in at a stated 
time for the purpose of getting a passing-mark. Is there any 
stimulus which—to quote Madame Montessori—will lead the 
pupil “to explode into writing’’ and write things from a powerful 
personal incentive? While I have no panacea to offer, I wish to 
speak of something unknown to most teachers which will open up 
an entirely new field of interest to many pupils. 

This is organized amateur journalism. Nearly everyone knows 
of ambitious young boys and girls who have been infected with the 
publishing bee and have blossomed out as editors of little papers or 
magazines. It is not generally known, however, that many of 
these young Franklins belong to an association that has members in 
nearly every state in the Union and that they issue their journals 
with more or less regularity and send them to all fellow-members. 
The association itself issues a bimonthly official organ containing 
reports from the officers, interesting notes about amateurs, and 
extensive criticisms of all papers published. Every endeavor is 
made to promote a friendly spirit and a love of writing among the 
members, through correspondence and mutual criticism and even 





t Address delivered at a meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
at Chicago, November 27, 1914. 
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through a bureau of private criticism conducted by professionals, 
who give their services without charge. This brief synopsis of the 
scope of amateur journalism will suffice, as it is not the province 
of this article to advertise the United Amateur Press Association 
of America, but to show how the English-teacher can use it to 
advantage. 

Naturally, to interest his pupils in the work the teacher must 
first become an active amateur journalist himself. The mechanical 
part of the process is simple. An application to the secretary, 
accompanied with an insignificant initiation fee and an original 
piece of writing to serve as a credential, enrols one as a member. 
Getting into active touch with the amateurs at large takes more 
time, but a month or two of willing effort will accomplish it. The 
outlay of a few dollars on a four- or eight-page paper will bring 
the quickest results; but this is not absolutely necessary, as there 
is a manuscript bureau which will take the work of the new member 
and place it with amateur publishers, who are eager to get contri- 
butions for their journals. In this way a new member can easily 
get his work published and become known to the association. 
Once known, he is showered with periodicals of all sorts and sizes, 
containing his own articles, criticisms of them, and references to 
him. Before long the delight of the game begins to get into his 
system. The next thing is to pass it on to the pupils. 

If the school has a paper, the staff and its contributors present 
the best point of attack. Of course the hardest part of the task 
is to secure the first few recruits and keep them at it long enough 
to show them the possibilities of the work. The thing to aim for 
is the publication as soon as possible of a little paper or two, either 
individually or by co-operation. If that is impossible, see that 
the pupils’ manuscripts are placed in other papers without delay 
and that publishers do not forget them on mailing-day. Then 
introduce them by letter to other amateurs and get them to corre- 
spond. The United Amateur Press Association contains some of 
the most delightful correspondents it has ever been my good 
fortune to know, and a letter or two from some of them will do much 
to awaken the interest of the recruit. As soon as several enthu- 
siastic amateurs have been developed it will be found profitable to 
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form a local amateur club as a branch of the national organization. 
This society will have most of the features of the average high- 
school literary society, but in addition it will have the inimitable 
flavor of amateur journalism. As anything prepared for the pro- 
grams can always be sent to the manuscript bureau, the idea of 
writing for publication will always be present. Then, too, there 
will be club letters from other locals throughout the country and 
from the national officers. These things will tend to broaden the 
pupils’ vision and inspire them to write in return. 

Enough has been said to show that we have here an entirely 
new and unhackneyed set of incentives to write. What the pupils 
write in this way is not so important; that they are led to write 
often and on their own incentive is the main thing. But, someone 
may inquire, will this touch a large part of the student body? 
Will it not attract merely that group of students who write upon 
small provocation anyway and who are usually found contributing 
to the high-school paper? As a matter of fact, the school paper 
is a most valuable but limited field for amateur effort; and be- 
sides, as my experience has shown, this publication, being semi- 
professional in character, has not such a strong appeal to the average 
student as a little paper that is a personal venture of his own or of 
several fellow-amateurs. I have found, too, that when the leaven 
of amateur journalism spreads through the school a lot of merely 
mediocre English students begin to be attracted by the lure of the 
game, students who have never before thought of writing except 
as an unmitigated bore, but who have that desire, more or less 
latent in everyone, of seeing themselves in print. Some will never 
write except under compulsion; for them no sugar-coated bait can 
be devised. But amateur journalism will do the work if anything 
will. Try it and see." Not only will you derive unlimited pleasure 
from the hobby yourself; some of your pupils will be stimulated 
to write prolifically and others will be given an interest in com- 
position they would not otherwise have known. 

* The author will be glad to supply further information about amateur journalism 
to any who desire it. The president of the United Amateur Press Association fer the 
current year, Miss Dora M. Hepner, R.F.D. No. 6, Columbus, Ohio, will also be 
glad to answer any questions. 














WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL’ 


HELEN RUPERT 
Trenton, New Jersey 


ScENE: Mount Vernon. Midday. (Mistress Martha Wash- 
ington sitting crocheting, on a vine-covered veranda, occasionally 
using a large turkey fan. Enter Caesar.) 

Caesar: Two ladies is wantin’ to see yo’, Mis’ Washin’ton. 
They’s got sewin’ things, and they’re goin’ on ’bout this ’ere heat, 
’s though they’d— 

Martha Washington: Tell the ladies I will be with them directly, 
Caesar. Do not talk further but bring three glasses of cooled 
punch from the kitchen. (Enter two ladies.) 

The Elder: Truly, Mistress Washington, we could scarcely 
abide the intensity of the heat in the parlor, and so have made free, 
unbidden, to seek the cool shade of your honeysuckle. 

Martha Washington: And I am glad you have, Mistress Penis- 
ton. Had I known it were you, I should have stopped Caesar’s 
prattle and bidden you come out here at once. 

Mistress Peniston: Mistress Martha, I have brought with me 
a guest, my niece, the youngest daughter of Captain Wayne, 
because I could no longer endure her incessant requests, nay, 
demands! to behold our great President. Doubtless I should have 
first sought leave to bring so young— 

Martha Washington: He will be much pleased when [I tell him 
how popular he has become among the younger folk. Take seats 
and excuse me while I send a recruit, as Mr. Washington would 
say, to fetch over-talkative Caesar. (Calls. Exit a minute; 
returns.) And so, my dear, you have braved this intolerable heat 
in order to meet Mr. Washington. You shall not remain unre- 
warded, for if— 


*A play for Washington’s Birthday written by a Senior in the High School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Miss Wayne (rather confused): Pray, Mistress Washington, 
do not allow me to disturb his Excellency. Aunt Gainor Peniston 
would have me seem a forward and ungrateful guest (enter Caesar) 
but, in truth; well, really! Isuppose I am, but I do hope I am not. 

Caesar (quickly): Dem mens what Marse’ was waitin’ for’ all 
mornin’ done come, and I’s been usherin’ ’em in, an’ huntin’ 
Marse’—an’—I done forgot dat ’ere punch. 

Martha Washington: Caesar, bring the punch here to me at 
once. Mr. Washington has provided for his guests and will not 
need you. (Exit Caesar.) Let us hope nothing will occur to 
detain Caesar on his errand this time, for then we shall have some- 
thing cool to drink and can begin on our knitting. 

Mistress Peniston: Mr. Alexander Hamilton rode past our 
plantation this early noon in great haste. I sent out a servant 
to bid him stop for refreshment, but he stayed only a minute, 
declaring he was in a hurry to reach Mt. Vernonere noon. (Caesar 
has entered with cool punch and glasses. Martha Washington has 
dismissed him and distributed punch.) What an excellent con- 
coction. One of your own special recipes ? 

Martha Washington: It is an old English drink and a great 
favorite of Mr. Washington’s. What an attractive pattern you 
are working, Miss Wayne. It is new to me. Where did you 
learn the stitch ? 

Miss Wayne: I copied it, Mistress Washington, from one of 
Aunt Gainor’s old table covers— 

Mistress Peniston: The child is unusually quick in such matters. 
For one of her years, she has completed some fine work. 

Miss Wayne: Indeed, Mistress Washington, I fear ’tis not 
at all so. I shall never be satisfied until I can do such wonderful 
knitting as yours. 

Martha Washington: ’Tis not hard to learn, my dear. But 
come, the sun will be here before we are aware of it. Let us seek 
a cooler spot in the garden. (As Martha Washington speaks, 
voices are heard. Alexander Hamilton and David Claypoole enter.) 

Alexander Hamilton: Do not let us disturb you, ladies. Mistress 
Peniston, why do you bring such intolerable heat? I have 
ordered a light shower to lessen the humidity. 
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Mistress Peniston: Indeed, sir, ’twas Mr. Claypoole, not I, 
who brought you such weather. 

Martha Washington: You gentlemen will cease to complain 
of what Mistress Peniston brought with her when you meet Miss 
Wayne, her niece. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Claypoole you met, 
of course, at your Aunt’s today, my dear? 

Alexander Hamilton: We are most delighted to know the 
daughter of one of our country’s bravest and best supporters. 
Your uncle, we trust, is well, Miss Wayne ? 

Miss Wayne: Yes, gentlemen, and he desired me to present his 
regards to you both. 

Alexander Hamilton: I am sorry he could not have accom- 
panied them; but we are well satisfied with his substitute. 

Mistress Peniston: You were in a heated discussion when you 
were approaching the veranda, gentlemen, and I assure you, you 
have selected a most suitable spot to wage a hot controversy, for 
the mercury in the thermometer has long since reached its highest 
limit. 

Martha Washington: Then we ladies will resign this place in 
your favor, gentlemen, and seek a more comfortable atmosphere. 
(All three begin to gather sewing implements.) 

David Claypoole (visibly anxious to talk alone with Hamilton): 
Do not let us be the cause of your departure. But, since you are 
determined to leave, if you should chance to see his Excellency, 
pray tell him that we await his pleasure. (Bows.) 

Martha Washington: Take care not to fan the embers of the 
hot debate you three were arguing. I shall send Caesar with 
something cool to quench the flame in case it blaze too furiously. 

Alexander Hamilton: We are to decide a most vital question 
and Caesar’s contribution will be most gratefully accepted. We 
thank you for your hospitality, Mistress Washington. (vit ladies.) 

David Claypoole (seated at table opposite Mr. Hamilton): You 
say you do not believe General Washington will consent to a third 
term of presidency ? 

Alexander Hamilton: For the past four months I have daily 
urged him to re-enter the field of political activity, but he firmly 
refuses and rarely changes when once he is decided. 
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David Claypoole: But, sir, cannot he be shown how greatly he 
is needed? Now, more than ever before, this newly founded 
system requires a proficient statesman to guide it over the treacher- 
ous sea of experience. What was the use of securing our precious 
liberty if it cannot be maintained? He alone is demanded as the 
captain for this new “ship of state.”’ How can he possibly deny 
his country in its hour of greatest necessity ? 

Alexander Hamilton: My dear Claypoole, pray consider the 
matter sanely. You forget— 

David Claypoole: I forget nothing, sir. ‘“‘Consider the matter 
sanely,”” indeed! It is you who seem to be bereft of common 
reason. You forget—the debt of the government, the countless 
disagreements of the various states yet to be definitely settled, 
the poverty of our citizens, exhausted by the financial and human 
devastation which our Revolution has spread broadcast. Forget ? 
The mere word “Washington” is enough to pacify our trouble- 
some people. Doubtless, in some four years more, national affairs 
will have assumed a comparatively tranquil aspect. The work 
has been originated by him, begun by him, and now that it is merely 
started he would leave it to be completed haphazard by someone 
else. What other duty calls him from this presidency? [I tell 
you, sir (much agitated)—(Caesar has entered carrying tray on 
which are glasses, etc.) 

Alexander Hamilton (interrupting): Claypoole, where you 
believe yourself to be supporting our country’s father most vehe- 
mently, just there do you fail to render him the service he would 
demand of you. For twenty years he has been absent from his 
home, and his home is to him as dear as yours to you or mine to 
me—no, dearer, for has he not been away from it long enough to 
make its associations doubly precious? At first, for months, 
I regarded his refusal, as do you, with short-sighted spectacles, but 
after much talk with him about the matter I changed my glasses 
for a long-sighted pair, as you also will do, I am sure. 

David Claypoole: Impossible, sir, impossible— 

Alexander Hamilton (interrupting): Ah, not in the least impos- 
sible. The world acknowledges him as the ‘“‘greatest of good men 
and the best of great men.” Let us trust to his wisdom and abide 
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by his own decree. He himself is the best judge of what is expe- 
dient. With his integrity and his loyalty, his unselfishness and 
his patriotism, his judgment and his good sense, he has served us 
Americans unceasingly for many years and throughout grave 
crises. Shall we attempt to dictate to him after he has undergone 
eight years of severe public servitude? The world neither knows 
nor cares what you or I think or do. Why should we be the ones 
to oppose such as he? (Claypoole has evidenced signs of changing, 
and footsteps have been heard. General Washington now enters, 
and the men at the table at once rise.) 

General Washington: My much-needed friends, I am glad to 
welcome you to Mt. Vernon. Mistress Washington informed me 
that two gentlemen who were on the side veranda “awaited my 
pleasure,’ and I am most pleased to be with you. 

David Claypoole: Your Excellency, Mr. Hamilton informs me 
that you have declined renomination. Cannot you be persuaded 
to reconsider your refusal ? 

General Washington: I have considered that matter thought- 
fully and at great length, Mr. Claypoole, and I have concluded 
not’ to enter the field of politics again. Months were required to 
convince Mr. Hamilton of the wisdom of the decision. I am sure 
a few minutes of careful thought will suffice to show you the policy 
of my action. Four years ago I wished very much to retire, but 
yielded to the expressed wish of my friends. I feel certain that 
others, fully as competent as I, would feel more freedom in express- 
ing their opinions if ‘‘ Washington the politician” ceased to exist. 
But now, gentlemen, to the business of the day. In view of the 
fact that I am about to go out of office, I have begun to consider 
the subject of a farewell address for the American people, who 
throughout the twenty years of my public service have been my 
sympathetic benefactors. “My wish is that the whole may 
appear in a plain style, and be handed to the public in an honest, 
unaffected, simple garb.’ 

Alexander Hamilton: When does your Excellency propose to 
deliver this address ? 

General Washington: I had thought to have it published and 
delivered to the people through the press. 
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David Claypoole: Published? The people cannot be led to 
accept as final your decision concerning renomination. They will 
demand that you deliver the address to them in person. (Enter 
the ladies.) Mistress Washington, cannot you persuade his 
Excellency to accept a third term of office? All our efforts have 
been in vain. 

Mistress Washington: Indeed, I am overjoyed to discover that 
he is invulnerable to your persuasion. He sorely needs the rest 
and relaxation that Mt. Vernon shall furnish. 

Mistress Peniston: Do not let us interrupt your discussion, 
gentlemen. The complexities of politics do not require our pres- 
ence, but may we not wait to hear the decision General Washington 
pronounces ? 

General Washington: Indeed, Mistress Peniston, we shall be 
honored if you choose to remain. The subject, I fear, may prove 
rather dry, but still it is important to us who are here, and on that 
account interesting. We were considering the matter of a fare- 
well adress. I had not thought the delivery of the address neces- 
sary, Mr. Claypoole. What should you say, Mr. Hamilton, as to 
that means of sending it to the people rather than publishing it ? 

Alexander Hamilton: By all means deliver it—and publish it 
also. The possession of the farewell words of your Excellency will 
be coveted as a treasure by each and every citizen. But, your 
Excellency, with, next to your own, the country’s welfare nearest 
at heart, we implore you most earnestly to reconsider this matter 
of the presidency. 

General Washington: This phase of the question I have definitely 
settled, and I have made my decision known to you. I beg you, 
gentlemen, not to think that I am any less interested in the affairs 
o! our nation or in your future interests, but I believe the time has 
arrived when I may return to my retirement from which I was so 
reluctantly drawn. Let us dismiss that subject permanently. 
In looking forward to the moment when my career in public life 
will end, however, I wish to give my beloved countrymen my 
heartfelt thanks for the many honors conferred on me, but still 
more for the confidence with which they have supported me. Here, 
perhaps I ought to stop. But a solicitude for their welfare which 
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cannot end but with my life urges me to bring to their attention 
some sentiments which appear to me as all-important to the per- 
manency of their happiness as a people. The unity of government 
which constitutes them one people will need constant protection 
and care, for it is the main pillar in the edifice of their independence 
and the point of attack of both their internal and external enemies. 
While every part of the country feels an immediate and particular 
interest in the Union, all parts combined cannot fail to find greater 
strength, greater resources, and less interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations, and more—what is of inestimable value—they 
will derive a Union exempt from wars and broils between them- 
selves. In this sense the Union ought to be considered as the 
main prop of their liberty and the love of the one ought to endear 
to them the preservation of the other. These considerations 
demand the hearty co-operation of every virtuous citizen and the 
hope of the continuance of the Union as the primary object of 
patriotic desire. 

Claypoole: But who knows to what end the nation will come ? 

George Washington: To listen to speculation in such a case is 
criminal. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. 

Claypoole: What of its enemies ? 

George Washington: There will always be reason to distrust 
the patriotism of those who in any quarter may endeavor to 
weaken its bonds. Toward the preservation of this government 
and the permanency of the present happy state it is a requisite, 
not only that we steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to 
its authority, but also that we resist with care the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles. 

Alexander Hamilton: What would be your policy toward 
foreign nations ? 

Washington: Observe good faith and justice toward all nations, 
cultivate peace and harmony with all people. Against the insidious 
wiles of foreign influence, however, let me warn you. ‘The jealousy 
of a free people ought to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that this is one of the most baneful foes of repub- 
lican government. In offering to my countrymen these counsels 
as an old and affectionate friend, I feel that I shall be fully recom- 
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pensed if they should be thought deserving of even the slightest 
amount of consideration. 

(During the recital, Caesar should enter; at the conclusion, after 
a brief pause, Alexander Hamilton should first break the silence.) 

Alexander Hamilton: When your countrymen have heard such 
words, worthy of none but your Excellency, it will be harder than 
ever for them to accept your final decision. But no more fitting 
close to such a career as yours could possibly be made. 

David Claypoole: It is an address which will show posterity 
the sterling worth of their country’s father, the man to whom their 
prosperity may be attributed. 

Caesar: Der is a man, Marse, what say he come from New 
York to see Mister Washin’ton ’bout t’baccy. Mister Washin’ton! 
He ain’t got no mo’ idea how to talk ’bout de President than a— 

Mistress Washington: Hush, Caesar. Mistress Peniston, let 
us balance our minds, weighted down with politics, with some 
simpler diversion. Miss Wayne, you have promised to tell me 
how you like my spinet, and I am going to demand your opinion 
immediately. 

Miss Wayne: Indeed, Mistress Washington, I can safely assert 
beforehand that ’twill be I, not the spinet, that will be found 
at fault. 

Mistress Washington: Well, Miss Modesty, we are going to 
prove the contrary of your statement. Gentlemen, will you 
excuse us? (Caesar has already gone off. Exeunt.) 

General Washington: You see, gentlemen, that I must bend my 
energy to merchants rather than to foreign diplomats, and raise 
tobacco crops rather than the tariff. And now, let us review the 
plantation, which I fear is sadly in need of a revision of some sort, 
and refresh ourselves generally. 


(Exeunt.) 
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THE LABORATORY METHOD AT MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


In a recent number of the English Journal, the Middlebury College 
September bulletin, A Freshman Course in English, was reveiwed. In 
that review attention was called to the method of instruction we are 
using, which, in default of a better name, we have called a laboratory 
method. 

In Middlebury we are endeavoring to get from the course in Fresh- 
man English the maximum return in the training of the student’s powers 
of thinking. Heretofore we have felt the course to be getting away from 
us; the greater the effort we put forth, the smaller seemed to be the 
return. We determined to increase the demand made upon the thought- 
power of the student and to see to it that he met the demand. Our 
method of doing this has been to make the work as specific as possible 
through setting the pupil certain thought-problems to work out, and, to 
make sure that the work was adequately done, by having it all done in 
our presence. The results in effectiveness have gone far beyond our 
anticipations. The idea was simply to get control of a situation which 
was fast eluding us. We got that control and we also obtained many 
advantages that were unforeseen. 

We had not foreseen the chance we were to have to guide and correct 
the thought-processes of the student; to show him how to work; to 
insist upon intellectual tidiness and accuracy; to curb the rush of those 
who worked too rapidly to be effective; and to give self-confidence to 
those whose minds were slow and who were overwhelmed in the ordinary 
classroom. In short, we discovered that we were teaching all the time 
and were producing results far more enduring than simple facility in the 
expression of thought. While we found the work exacting, it became 
a pleasure because it was effective. 

Nor had we wholly foreseen the inevitable economy in time and effort 
that resulted in combining the process of thinking a thing out and 
writing it down, with the conference upon it. We found ourselves 
first watching the steps in the developing thought and correcting errors 
therein by guiding the judgments of our students, and then following 
through the process of composition of the thought already corrected 
in order to see that it received the wisest expression possible. When the 
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result was finally handed in we found that composition and correction 
had been virtually completed. 

As all the work is individual we build on individual knowledge, calling 
the student’s attention only to errors which he himself makes. We are 
thus enabled to make the whole course of the maximum value in train- 
ing both the powers of thinking and habits of expression of the individual 
students. 

It happens that the problems we set them are critical literary prob- 
lems, because we feel that, with our training, problems of this nature 
are the kind we can most efficiently handle. But we also feel that the 
field in which the problem is assigned is relatively unimportant. The 
specific, definite line of thought is the thing to be aimed at in any prob- 
lem. The steps in our problems are roughly: first, an analysis of a 
specific essay to get the thought in its relations clearly in the mind of the 
student in order that he may form intelligent judgments concerning it; 
second, the examination of the essay, point by point, in the light of a 
principle of composition which is also, practically, a principle of thinking; 
and third, a short composition stating the results of this examination. 
The problems are not easy; they call for long-continued and detailed 
thinking, and precision in reporting results. 

The results as a whole have been satisfactory. By utilizing the full 
time of the laboratory in individual teaching we have effected economy 
in the teacher’s time and greater efficiency in his work. We have also 
made the period yield its full value to each student. He is getting a 
much larger return for the time and energy expended; that is, we have 
greatly increased the value of the course to the student. All these things 
have seemed to us worth while. Frank W. Capy 


A LITERARY MAP OF LONDON 


A Ward-Lock Guide-Book of London and its immediate environs 
gave me an ideal outline for a literary map to be made by older students 
of Dickens, Thackeray, etc. The map is a convenient size and covers 
the district from Hampton Court east to Greenwich and extends as far 
north as Hampstead Heath. The students copied the line of the Thames 
from the guide-book map and from each other’s maps and have filled in 
at their leisure the places of literary interest. Some of the students use 
colored inks, after systems of their own, and make their maps very rich 
in reminiscences of the real and the (no less real) fictitious characters of 


London-town. Jutra DAVENPORT RANDALL 


GRANITE City, ILL. 











EDITORIAL 


The latest project of the National Council of Teachers of 
English is bound to arouse widespread interest. Nearly everybody 


The talks and hears talking; but, as Professor Clapp 
Committee on declares, in America nearly all talk is bad—bad as 
Speech respects voice and pronunciation. The causes are 
Training 


well known and deep-seated. Weare polyglots and we 
are pioneers. The time has come, however, for the setting-up of 
standards and for improvement in actual performance. Certainly 
teachers, whatever others may do, have no excuse. They must 
learn to talk and to teach others how to talk. 

This is not easy. If it were, there would be no need of a propa- 
ganda. But a competent committee is being formed, which will 
plan for a long and carefully managed campaign. Voices are not 
to be made over in a night, and speech habits are among the hardest 
to reform and control. Everyone who is sincerely desirous of 
conserving our melodious English tongue and of improving our 
national speech manners will welcome the new movement and 
will lend it every possible assistance. The officers of the com- 
mittees are as follows: Chairman, F. N. Scott, University of 
Michigan; Vice-Chairman, John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College; 
Secretary, R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago. 


The Council program at Cincinnati in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., February 25 to 27, 
will excel those given at Philadelphia and at Rich- 
mond. A special meeting for superintendents on 
Thursday will be addressed by Miller of Detroit, 
Congdon of New York, Johnston of the University of Illinois, 
Kendall of New Jersey, and Dwyer of Boston. On Friday after- 
noon and evening Mrs. Hulst of Grand Rapids, Miss Porter of 
Gary, Mr. Krug of Baltimore, Professor Denney of Ohio State 
University, Dr. Jewell of Arkansas State University, and Professor 
Crandall of the University of Cincinnati willspeak. The Saturday 
session will call out the leaders in Cincinnati. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SPEECH-TRAINING: ADDITIONAL NOTES OF THE SPEECHES 
AT THE COUNCIL 

Mr. Lyman presented the probable attitude of teachers of English 
toward the introduction of voice-training in the regular English classes. 
The data upon which his statement was based consisted of a series of 
letters from prominent and successful teachers of English and of a 
questionnaire submitted by Mr. Clapp to the English Section of the 
Illinois Teachers Association. 

From the first of these sources the following are statements of the 
teachers’ opinions about what is actually being done at present in voice- 
training: 

a) Little or no systematic training. What is given is in the form of 
incidental suggestions. 

b) The main reason assigned is lack of time and pressure of other duties. 

c) Another reason of almost equal importance is lack of adequate train- 
ing on the part of the teachers. 

d) This work ought to be in the hands of a trained expert. 

e) Much can be done incidentally by excellent vocalization on the part 
of the teacher, and by commendation of the best voices in the class. 

f) The private conference is the place in which the teacher must give 
individual coaching for bad voices. 

From these statements it may be seen that teachers of English 
feel that they have at present enough to do, that they do not feel able 
to give systematic training in vocalization, and that they are at present 
willing to have “voice clinics’’ where they ought to be, in departments 
of expression. As to the general need of attention upon the problem of 
vocalization, the opinion is unanimous that something ought to be done. 

The object of the inquiry made of the Illinois teachers is indicated 
by the questions. To the questions 146 teachers made reply. 

QUESTION 1. Have you had any instruction in the use of the speaking 
voice? What was it? Any instruction in singing? 


No training in speaking voice....... ee — 
College public speaking................ adv eeee ce 
College or high-school debating. . . : 10 
Schools of elocution. . . ne 23 
Private lessons... . . aan eas . 16 
Ds 5 oe ceeded ct weeudueewned eee 
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These data are to be interpreted to the effect that very little voice- 
training is enjoyed by our teachers. That seventy have had singing- 
lessons is the most hopeful sign. The real voice-training in the other 
courses mentioned above is very inadequate and limited in extent. 
Not more than ten teachers of public speaking in the country have time 
to give in regular classes careful or scientific voice-training. 

QUESTION 2. Do you give any time regularly out of the English hour 
to the improvement of the pupils’ speech? Could you give five minutes a day ? 


No time regularly given............. .. 91 
Public-speaking courses or equivalent............ 17 
Give time regularly in English class........... .. 66 
Could give 5 minutes daily.....................125 


The figure significantly in this list is the third. If 66 are truthfully 
giving time regularly, then there is hope that the practice may become 
more widespread. That 125 could find the time is hopeful also. It is 
to be remembered that this questionnaire, like all questionnaires, con- 
sists of leading questions. The answers are always to be subject to a 
large discount. In all probability the teachers are too optimistic when 
they say that such a large number are regularly giving instruction. 
Moreover, it needs to be mentioned that the teachers who gather at a 
state convention are usually above the rank and file of their profession. 

QUESTION 3. Could you benefit from a pamphlet or pamphlets or a small 
book on the use of the speaking voice? Do you know any such pamphlets or 
know of their existence ? 


Could benefit from pamphlets i> eae 129 
ere 17 
Don’t want pamphlet... ow oina 7 
Know a good pamphlet... . sh isevenners 2a 


The final conclusion reached by the committee is that teachers will 
welcome an investigation as to ways and means and will gladly under- 
take to perform experiments and to render any assistance in their power. 

Professor Calvin L. Lewis, of Hamilton College, director of the 
Hamilton Summer School of English, spoke in substance as follows: 

During the past year a notable change has taken place in the attitude of 
English teachers and school authorities toward the subject of oral English. 
A year ago the questions were frequently asked: ‘‘What do you mean by oral 
English? Is it the same old elocution under another name? What is oral 
composition? How can any more subjects be crowded into the high-school 
curriculum ? 

Some of these questions have already been answered; others have not. 
One thing, however, that all agree upon is that oral training is on its way— 
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in some places it has already arrived—and that we must recognize the fact 
and make provision for it. 

At a recent gathering in New York City of a group of university, college, 
and high-school heads of English departments, oral English was the leading 
topic discussed. No one, apparently, had any serious question as to its desira- 
bility or to the fact that it must be provided for; the discussion centered chiefly 
about the proposition: ‘How can we examine in oral English, particu- 
larly at the four hundred centers where the College Entrance Board holds 
examinations ?”’ 

At the meeting of the New York State High-School Teachers of English 
in Albany on November 23-25 the matter of oral English was again discussed 
at length. The prevailing sentiment there was that the movement should 
progress from the top down, as well as from the bottom up; and hence these 
resolutions were adopted and recommended to the New York State Examina- 
tion Board and to the College Entrance Examination Board: 

“‘ Resolved, That this association believes strongly in the need for more 
attention to oral English in high schools, and that to this end it recommends 
for graduation from high school and for entrance to college that each pupil 
be required to pass oral tests somewhat as follows: 

“‘a) Read acceptably a fairly difficult paragraph of English prose. 

‘““b) Reproduce acceptably in his own language a similar paragraph read 

to him by the examiner. 

“‘c) Speak extemporaneously four or five minutes from an outline on some 

fairly familiar subject. 

“That such examinations be administered only by teachers whose work 
in oral English had been approved on inspection.”’ 

The New York association also passed this resolution: 

“* Resolved, That after June, 1917, a special license be required of New York 
State high-school teachers of English.” 

It is not unreasonable to assume that until teachers are equipped to give 
proper oral instruction, we cannot hope to have pupils to satisfy oral tests. 
When teachers are compelled to study the voice and its use in oral English, 
and to prepare themselves to give instruction in the various forms of oral 
English, we can hope to make real progress, and not till then. 

The members of the Council are urged to carry this message back to their 
associations and school authorities in the various states, and to try to impress 
upon them the necessity for attention to oral English and to the training of 
teachers in it. 

THE ASSOCIATIONS 


NEW YORK CITY 
The New York City Association of High-School Teachers of English 
held a meeting on Saturday morning, December 12, 1914, at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. Dr. John H. Finley, the state commissioner 
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of education, gave the address of the day on “The Written and the 
Spoken Word.” Dr. Finley spoke of words as tools and speech as the 
servant of man; hence the duty of teaching children the proper use of 
words. Accurate, clear, and truthful speech is the end sought. There 
should be knowledge of the truth, a willingness to tell the truth, and 
ability to speak the truth. From the college man especially have we a 
right to expect a clear and proper use of language. To all is a knowledge 
of words basic and necessary, because it is only through words that things 
get born and get done. Especial attention should be given to reducing 
the illiteracy among the adult population. The state should aid the 
alien illiterate and made the common language a means for teaching him 
to forget his Old World prejudices. 

Charles R. Gaston told of the work done at the recent meeting of the 
State Association of Teachers of English. Miss Emma F. Lowd and 
Miss Frances H. Abbot, two of the delegates to the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Chicago, November 26-28, gave reports of the 
convention. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted admitting high- 
school librarians to active membership in the association. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the luncheon served at noon in 
the lunch room of the school, to which about eighty of the members and 
their guests sat down. After luncheon, Dr. Finley spoke in a light 
vein, and Edwin Fairley gave his impressions of the National Council. 
Mr. Howard Nudd, of the Public Education Association, told of the work 
of his organization, and there were good words from Superintendents 
Meleny and Bardwell, who are always welcome guests at an English 
teachers’ meeting. 

The association is preparing to take up earnest work in the study of 
the great subject of co-operation, under the leadership of Dr. Dudley H. | 
Miles, of Evander Childs High School; and of the whole subject of 
formal grammar, under the leadership of Dr. William P. Wharton, of the 
High School of Commerce. 


NEW YORK STATE 

The Association of Teachers of English of New York state met as 
usual this year during the annual gathering of the State Teachers’ 
Association, which took place at Albany, November 24 and 25. The 
central theme for the English convention was practical methods for 
improving the work in English in the schools. The first paper was a 
plea for sanity and poise in the teaching of literature; the title of the 
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address was “The Teacher of Literature and the Comic Spirit” and the 
speaker, Dr. Charles A. Dawson, president of the association. The next 
paper was by Principal F. J. Bartlett, of Auburn High School, on “Co- 
ordination of English and Other Departments in the High School.” 
President Lyman P. Powell, of Hobart College, Geneva, New York, read 
a searching paper on “Moral Training in Our Public Schools.” An 
interesting experiment was discussed by Dr. Mason D. Gray, of East 
High School, Rochester, who explained in detail the Rochester attempts 
at the co-ordination of the vocabulary of pupils in Latin classes and in 
English classes. A collection has been made of about one thousand 
words derived from words used in the Latin classes. The Latin words 
are studied in the Latin class during one week, and the next week the 
derivatives are studied in the English class for use in sentences and for 
their spelling. The plan was discussed by Dr. E. C. Chickering, Inspec- 
tor Congdon, of the state department of education, and Mr. E. R. 
Clark, of Rochester. 

Dr. C. R. Gaston, of Richmond Hill, distributed mimeographed 
sheets outlining a plan for teaching pupils to read books rapidly and effect- 
ively (silent reading, of course), and explained his plan. Miss Sarah 
A. Thomas and Miss Anna P. Draime discussed the ‘‘Oral Class,’”’ and 
Miss Maud Kimball Murphy, of Rochester, spoke on “Current Events 
and Parliamentary Law in the Teaching of Oral English.” Mr. Edwin 
Fairley explained how the English Journal may be a potent influence 
for bettering the instruction in English in all the schools. 

The officers elected for 1915 were these: President, Ernest R. Clark, 
East High School, Rochester; Vice-President, Miss Emma F. Lowd, 
New York; Secretary, Charles Robert Gaston, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The English Teachers Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania is 
the latest addition to the rapidly growing list of such organizations. 
It owes its origin to the efficient activity of Vice-Principal M. J. Costello, 
of the Technical High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania. The organiza- 
tion held its second meeting on January 9, at Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 
Over one hundred teachers of English, representing high schools and 
normal schools within a radius of seventy-five miles, were present. The 
principal addresses were: “The Application of Grammar to High- 
School English,’ by Miss Enola Guie, of the Wilkes-Barre high school; 
“The Content of a Progressive Course in Reading in the Grades with 
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Reference to High-School Preparation,’ by Miss Grace Hicks, of the 
Central High School, Scranton; and “The Origin and Achievements of 
the National Council of Teachers of English,” by B. A. Heydrick, of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City. In the discussion which 
followed, several superintendents expressed their sympathy with the 
work of the National Council. The regular program was preceded by a 
delightful song recital by the pupils of the Dunmore schools, and at the 
close all the teachers were entertained at luncheon through the courtesy 
of Superintendent Hoban, of Dunmore. The good feeling and enthusi- 
asm shown at the meeting are evidences that the new organization has the 
hearty support of the English teachers of that locality, and it may con- 
fidently be predicted that it will be a power for good. The officers are: 
President, M. J. Costello, Technical High School, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretary, Miss Durkan, Central High School, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


Almost five hundred representatives of colleges, normal schools, and 
secondary schools of the upper Ohio Valley gathered in Pittsburgh to 
attend a series of “Education Conferences’”’ held at the University of 
Pittsburgh, November 27 and 28. The chief theme of discussion was 
Bulletin No 41 of the U.S. Bureau of Education, on “The Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education.’”’ On November 28, the English Section 
of the Association of Secondary Schools of the Upper Ohio Valley, with 
about one hundred members in attendance, had a meeting of exceptional 
interest, in which the part of the Bulletin relating to English was dis- 
cussed. Professor L. R. Gibbs, of the University of Pittsburgh, an 
able chairman, kept the meeting moving smoothly and stimulated a 
number to take part in the discussion. 

Professor L. J. Heath, of the University of Pittsburgh, speaking on 
“The Problems,” paved the way by giving the history of the movement, 
a statement of the aims of the commission, and an abstract of that part 
of Bulletin No. 41 which relates to English. In Professor Heath’s view, 
oral composition and departmental co-operation in producing greater 
efficiency in English are two of the chief problems. 

Speaking on “General Discipline and Culture versus Vocational 
Training in the Instruction in English” (Bulletin, Problem Id), Principal 
A. H. Maurer, of Sewickley High School, protested against the division 
of English into vocational and cultural parts. The aim in English, said 
Mr. Maurer, is to prepare the student for life and éo live; literary study 
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is necessary to help in forming the pupils’ ideals, in preparation for his 
leisure hours, and, in general, in preparing him to live fully. On the 
other hand, the vocational purpose should not be neglected. We should 
combine the two aims, remembering, to the credit of the cultural purpose, 
that “the desire of the student’s soul is a prophecy of his fate.” 

Mr. Orton Lowe, assistant superintendent of Allegheny County 
schools, discussed “‘The Problems of a Balanced Ration in English”’ 
(Problem Ie). Mr. Lowe said that, after all, the ration is not so impor- 
tant as the teacher, and that to try to substitute method for effort will 
be fatal. The speaker then prophesied that the next report will empha- 
size oral English, composition based on experience—suggesting the Boy 
Scout movement as offering a large field—and the need of a vocabulary. 
He deprecated the absolute enforcement of a composition standard for 
promotion, and also over-appeal to interest and over-use of “books 
of the hour.” 

“The Problem of the History of Literature’ (Problem III6) was 
treated by Mr. F. L. Homer, of Central High School, Pittsburgh. Three 
solutions were offered: first, teaching the subject in such a way as to 
appeal to interest by treating biographies and books, not periods and 
tendencies; second, the very practical plan of abandoning the disciplin- 
ary value of the subject by condensing the history into the briefest 
possible form; third, the most sensible plan of putting the whole subject 
into the history group, where it belongs, as advocated by Mr. V. C. 
Coulter in the English Journal for October. 

Miss Ellen Davis, of the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, 
treating the topic “School Life and Training in the Arts of Speech”’ 
(Problem ITh), discussed the opportunities offered for practice in expres- 
sion in connection with athletics, the school journal, literary societies, 
and scientific trips. 

In the ensuing discussion, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent 
of public instruction in Pennsylvania, said that every high-school 
graduate ought to have a good vocabulary and a thirst for reading. 

Mr. William Orr, deputy commissioner of education, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who had touched on many of the English problems in 
his address of the previous day to the general assembly, urged that high 
schools should teach pupils to like the better grades of current literature. 
He also advocated the banishment of examinations in the case of the 
classics. Mr. Orr then discussed the influence of reading on vocabulary 
and style, and said that the best test of an appreciation of literature lies 
in the kind of books that pupils read. 
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The various sections then united for luncheon, after which Dr. W. M. 
Davidson, superintendent of Pittsburgh public schools, gave an address 
on “Secondary Schools,” in which one of the most interesting topics was 
the approaching adoption of the “6-6 plan” in several districts of 
Pittsburgh. 

C. B. Story, Secretary 
WISCONSIN 


The English Section of the Wisconsin Teachers Association con- 
vened Friday afternoon, November 6, with Principal L. W. Brooks, of 
Racine, in the chair. The program consisted of a paper on “Relating 
the Work of English in the Grades to that in the High Schools through 
the Medium of a Supervisor,” by Professor J. V. Denney, of the Ohio 
State University, supplemented by a paper on the same topic by Miss 
May Bumby, of Racine. A general discussion in which a number 
joined followed, after which the nominating committee made its report, 
and the meeting adjourned. Mr. George Teter, of Madison, was 
made chairman, and J. C. Castleman, of Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer, 
for the coming year. 

KANSAS 

The Kansas Association of Teachers of English has finished its 
second year’s work upon the problem of investigating and organizing 
grade-school English. Local branches of the association are at work 
throughout the state, making school authorities aware that there is such 
a problem. About twenty-five committees are active already. 

The central committee, of which Professor E. M. Hopkins is chair- 
man, is carrying forward a thorough and full investigation of the 
conditions under which elementary English is being taught. The under- 
taking is gigantic, but its results when the reports are digested must be 
as enlightening as was the report on high-school English two years ago. 

The principal speaker at the Round Table on November 13 was 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. Mr. Lindsay is a Kansan by temperament 
if not by birth, and his poetry is in our own tongue. He came west 
to speak at the association because of his interest in what he calls a 
revival of the primitive singing of poetry, of the half-chanted lyric 
of the Greeks and those supreme artists, the Celts. The reading of 
poetry is badly taught—when it is taught at all. We are told to sub- 
ordinate song to sense, to read verse as if it were a difficult kind of prose, 
stupidly robbing it of the sound and rhythm which are its life. The 
reader of poetry should, on the contrary, be a sort of improvising accom- 


panist. 
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To illustrate his idea Mr. Lindsay read for a short hour from his own 
verse. He began with “The Congo,” a sympathetic interpretation of 
the spirit and hope of the Negro race—a Negro grand opera he calls it. 
In reading his beautiful “Sante Fé Trail” he showed the range of his 
method—if that is not too forbidding a term. He closed with a poem 
which has been widely admired in America and in England, “General 
Booth Enters Heaven.’”’ The afternoon’s experience was full of sug- 
gestion for teachers of English. 

Mr. Willis Kerr, of the Kansas State Normal School of Emporia, 
spoke earlier in the afternoon of what has come to be the new relation 
between librarian and teacher. The class and the library are the 
teacher’s two arms and he must be ambidextrous. The library, he 
understands, is no longer a splendid tomb but a laboratory, particularly 
for the English student. Professor Kerr gave interesting examples of 
co-operation between the teacher and the librarian. Two conditions 
which at present make this kind of efficiency rare are limited and uncer- 
tain support for libraries and lack of breadth in the training of 
librarians. 

Dr. DeWitt Croissant, of the University of Kansas, spoke upon 
“English in Use.” He said that English is too often regarded as purely 
cultural and called attention to the fact that a great corporation had 
found it necessary to instal a course in English for training its employees. 
Business demands ability to transfer thought from the salesman’s to 
the customer’s mind swiftly and without loss. The English department 
has this same kind of thought-transference as a main object. Why then 
do we not make use in high school of the fine examples of current busi- 
ness English to be found in magazine advertising, in the catalogues, and 
in the correspondence of well-known firms ? 

The business meeting of the association was held on November 12. 
Reports came in from the four important committees whose work is 
carried over from year to year: on Oral English, on High-School Research, 
on Elementary-School Research, and on Folk-lore. 

Superintendent P. C. Harvey, of Hays City, and Professor Barrett, 
of the State Normal School, were elected delegates to the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Chicago during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

The following officers were elected: President, P. H. Pearson, of 
Bethany College, Lindsborg; First Vice-President, N. A. Crawford, of 
Manhattan; Second Vice-President, Dr. E. M. Hopkins, of Kansas 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte M. Leavitt, of Washburn 


College. HELEN G. METCALF, Press Reporter 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


The North Dakota Association of English Teachers, which was 
organized in October, 1912, held its third annual meeting October 23, 
1914, at Bismarck, in connection with the North Dakota Education 
Association. The following program was presented: 

“The Aim of High-School English in North Dakota,’”’ Mrs. ELLEN Money, 

Bismarck. 

“‘Grammar as a Tool,’’ Miss Epa D. Face, Devils Lake. 
“‘On What Words Should Students Be Drilled in Spelling?’ Miss Juiia 

McDonovucg#, Minot. 

Report of Committees: 
Course of Study, Proressor V. P. Squrres, University; 
Schedule of High-School Teachers of English, Proressor A. E. MINARD, 
Agricultural College; 

Elementary-School English, Miss BEATRICE OLSON, Ellendale. 

Miss Edna Twamley, of University, North Dakota, was elected 
president, after serving the association faithfully for two years as 
secretary-treasurer. BLANCHE L. TRUE, Secretary-Treasurer 


NORTH CAROLINA 


At a conference held in connection with the State Teachers Associa- 
tion in November, preliminary steps were taken to organize a branch of 
the National Council of Teachers of English in North Carolina. The 
committee in charge is the following: Maurice G. Fulton, chairman, 
Davidson College; Thomas P. Harrison, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Frank C. Brown, Trinity College; Annie E. Tillet, High School, 
Durham. The constitution will probably follow that of Alabama. 


VIRGINIA 

The autumn meeting of the Virginia association was held in Rich- 
mond, November 26 and 27. The program was as follows: 
“The Virginia Association and the National Council of Teachers of English,” 

James M. GRAINGER, Farmville. 
Round Table: ‘Handicaps to English Teaching in the Grades”’: 

a) “Formal Grammar.” 

b) “Correctness of Speech as the Aim.”’ 

c) ‘‘Hide-Bound Textbooks, etc.” 
*‘ Reorganization of High-School English”’: 

a) “Should Composition and Literature Be Taught Separately?” (See 
English Journal for October, 1914.) Discussion led by Miss ANNIE 
M. PowELL, Farmville. 
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b) “Should Literary History Be Required?’’ Discussion led by Pro- 
FESSOR E. F. SHEWMAKE, Staunton High School. 
“‘College-Entrance Requirements, Pro and Con,” joint discussion by high- 
school and college teachers. 
“The College Man and the Newspaper,” Mr. L. R. Wxrpp.e, University. 
Ratification of Constitution—Submitted on March 1, 1914. 
Appointment of Committees on: 
1. Elementary-School English. 
2. High-School English. 
3. College English. 
Committee Reports: Plans for 1914-15. 
Election of Officers. 
Other Business. 
MISSOURI 


In Missouri the English teachers meet in company with the teachers 
of other modern languages. The program of the English section of the 
association at the meeting in St. Louis in November was as follows: 
Discussion of Dr. A. H. R. Fairchild’s, The Teaching of Poetry in the High 

School. Leader, SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR LEE, Clinton. 

“Deficiencies of College Freshmen and What the Secondary Schools Can Do 
to Increase the English Efficiency of Their Graduates,” Dr. J. P. Frutr, 
William Jewell College. 

‘‘Aims and Methods of Oral and Dramatic Work in the High School,”’ Miss 
Marie Topp, Warrensburg Normal School. 

“The Place of Current Literature in the High School,” Mr. E. D. Paris, 
Kansas City. 

The new chairman of the English section is Miss Amanda Beaumont 
of St. Joseph. 


? 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


At the meeting of the Southern California Association held on 
December 23, 1914, the following officers were elected for the year 
beginning December 1914, and ending December, 1915: President, 
Miss Claire Soule, Pasadena High School; Vice-President, Mr. Forrest 
C. Bailey, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Howard T. Wilson, Gardena Agricultural High School, Los Angeles; 
Members-at-large: Miss Gertrude Brainerd, High School, Los Angeles; 
Miss Louise C. Ehrmann, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 

ETHEL B. MAGEE 
Retiring Secretary-Treasurer 











DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 





Conducted by Etvrra D. CaBELL, Chicago Normal College 


PHONETICS IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS 

The movement now in full swing in the schools of England to remedy 
defective speech and to standardize sounds is discussed by Walter 
Rippmann in the School World (London) for November, 1914, under 
the title ‘Phonetics as an Aid to English Teaching.” In regard to the 
problem in elementary schools the writer notes briefly that children’s 
normal speech is defective in many ways and must be built up into cor- 
rectness. Much of its slovenliness he attributes to the irrational spelling 
of the English language. He points out that neglect of the vocal organs 
in childhood results in indistinct speech and inaccurate hearing, and 
suggests that manifestations which the teacher attributes to inattention, 
or even to deafness, may be really the result of neglected ear-training. 
In the public secondary school, it appears, training in English sounds 
has still to contest its place in the course of study with the demands of 
the first foreign language taken up, French. The writer would have 
the first weeks of instruction in French given over to an intensive study 
of English sounds. The necessity under which French teachers would 
then find themselves to master the English sounds would, he thinks, 
clear away much of the cause of the present widespread failure, on the 
part of these teachers, to give a good pronunciation of French. To 
standardize symbols of pronunciation appears to him, in the confused 
state of English spelling, essential. With this assistance, and working in 
practical co-operation with the teacher of physical instruction in regard 
to breathing exercises, with the teacher of singing in regard to individual 
sounds, and with the teacher of English in regard to connected speech, 
the teacher of phonetics should be able to make some contribution to the 
still unsolved problem of what standard good English is. Since the goal 
to be reached is standardization of sounds, not of intonation; and since 
the expressiveness of speech depends on variations of pitch, stress, and 
pausing, not on variations of pronunciation, the objection that such work 
may create an unpleasantly monotonous fashion of speech is negligible. 
Nor would standardization hasten the extermination of dialects, the 
idiosyncrasies of which would indeed be heightened by contrast with 
a definitely recognized standard speech. 
138 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


LIBERAL COURSES IN COMPOSITION 
I 


“Personally I can never be sufficiently grateful,’ confesses S. P. B. 
Mais, the writer of an article on “The Teaching of English Prose’’ in 
the English periodical, the Educational Times, December, 1914, “for 
the fact that I learnt absolutely no English at school.” For he was 
thereby rescued, he goes on to show, from the sort of unconquerable 
aversion he contracted “inevitably” from specializing in the classics 
and mathematics. It is a parlous thing to try to teach taste. He 
trembles before each new class lest his zeal for English literature destroy 
the seed which independent browsing might leave alive. But the 
temptation to talk is too great; and so his students get, through his 
ministrations, not a stream of Chaucer or Shakspere undefiled, but 
an uncanny mixture of “ Maisean-Shakspere and Maisean-Chaucer.” 
To eradicate from the mind of the young person the firmly fixed idea that 
he reads good books in order “to improve his mind, to pass examinations, 
to amuse the hours of leisure, to show his superiority to his neighbor, 
or to be able to say he has read them and to compare everything that 
happens to him to something in classical literature—like Shaw’s whole- 
sale underwear provider’’—is the task, an appalling task, but an essential 
preliminary to the growth of the truth within him, that good reading is 
the secret of good living, that a man reads to live, and reading for any 
purpose short of this is sheer waste of time and desolation. This true 
idea once growing, however, the battle is over, thinks the writer, and the 
student is wafted on flowery beds of ease—or if not ease, delight—to 
exercises in the making of literature. Intensive study of the style and 
of the matter of the masterpiece that has once made its genuine appeal, 
comparison of it with other great things, a thousand exercises ranging 
from general discussion to the preparation of lists of words not under- 
stood, are the bridge from the reading proper to the writing or the 
planning to write. The instructor wishes his boys to work as the fit 
takes them, on a subject on which they are, for the moment at least, 
keen. These subjects are not at all confined to, nor necessarily suggested 
by, the reading which preceded or accompanied their consideration. 
Imitation, the writer thinks, should be of the absolutely unconscious 
kind. The boys should write because they have something to say that 
nobody else could say—that, so far as they know, nobody has ever said 
before—or not at all. As an editor, the instructor refuses no work so 
long as it is honest. As a critic, he marks but for one thing—the 
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impression the essay makes on him “‘at, say, the third reading’’—and the 
marking is never more precise than “A,” “B,” or “C” plus or minus. 
The real criticism of the work comes from the class, each member of 
which makes notes, while the reading by the author is in progress, as a 
guide in the free discussion that immediately follows the reading. 


IT 


A philosophy and an experience largely parallel to that outlined 
above are indicated in an article on composition by Mabel E. Murdock 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal for November, 1914. The writer sets 
aside from the discussion the various problems of technic, important as 
she deems them, in order to consider the potentialities of English com- 
position as a vital force in the lives of young people of high-school age. 
The essential element in the process of composition is, she finds, “‘ becom- 
ing possessed of an idea.’’ Why was it, she asks, that a girl of nineteen 
who had never attended school and who had never written even a letter 
in her life produced as her first effort the best composition the teacher 
had ever heard from a high-school student? Inquiry revealed that 
she was a passionate reader of Shakspere, the Bible, fairy tales. Why 
was it that a boy “reported by every English teacher he had had for 
four years for poor work, poor talk, indifference,” made a remarkable 
speech before the school in the interest of an athletic field meet? The 
boy’s explanation was simply, “I wanted them to come.” These and 
other cases are cited as basis for the organization of the writer’s composi- 
tion classes to give the freest possible play to the interests and tempera- 
ment of each individual member. Preparation for writing is one thing 
in the case of one pupil, something else in the case of another. Credit 
for speech or writing in situations entirely independent of the assigned 
English work is freely given. 





































REVIEWS 
TEACHING FRESHMEN TO USE THEIR MINDS 


Mr. Slater’s book’ is the first that I know of which, taking Fresh- 
men as one actually finds them, proceeds to give them what they most 
need. Its first chapter is a consideration of how to organize and express 
one’s ideas on a familiar subject of various possibilities and some com- 
plexity. The thinking process, as the author presents it, seems admir- 
ably understandable and straightforward—so like the procedure of 
a rational mind as to suggest that the discussion is thoroughly practical. 
A treatment of detailed exposition and one of argumentation carry 
farther the material of the first chapter. Less usual but by no means 
less helpful are plain directions on textbook study, notetaking, and 
recitation, and on the use of the library. Of the interesting presentations 
of various types of writing and speaking—including letters, news stories, 
and informal speeches—the suggestions on interpretation of literature 
alone seem likely to fire over Freshmen’s heads and result in the usual 
vagueness and words in place of anything specific. The Indiana Uni- 
versity courses, as explained by Mr. Aydelotte,? seem, in concentrating 
on this one problem, to have met it more practically. The appendix 
contains selections by William James and John Fiske, and a table of 
English pronunciation of Greek and Latin proper names! 

One wonders a little what may be the reaction of certain superior 
Freshmen to a passage or two that might be considered a little too frankly 
like preaching. There are, however, in the suggestions to teachers, 
very full aids to finding out the most possible in regard to the Freshman 
and particularly to letting him discover something of what he hasn’t 
mastered in the home high school; probably this will help reduce his 
bumptiousness and induce a proper frame of mind. In any event, the 
book goes far toward giving the new arrival in college some command 
of his mind for the purpose of meeting his problems, organizing his hazy 
and heterogeneous ideas, and making himself a reasonably intelligent 
student. Study of the text offers also considerable thought-matter 


to teachers, whether in college or in high school. 
S. L. 


* Freshman Rhetoric. By John Rothwell Slater, Ph.D. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


2**The Correlation of English Literature and Composition in the College Course,”’ 
English Journal, November, 1914. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The High School: Its Function, Organization, and Administration. By JoHN 
ELBERT Scott. With an Introduction by Lorus D. Corrman. New 
York: Heath & Co., 1914. Pp. 340. $1.50. 

Special chapters are devoted to each of the principal subjects, including English. 

The book as a whole is a useful treatment of high-school education from the modern 

point of view. 

Democracy’s High School. By Wrtt1am D. Lewis. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 130. 60 cents. 

A very concrete and forceful presentation of the work of the school which must 
now provide for all the children of all the people. 


The Principles of Secondary Education. Written by a Number of Specialists. 
Edited by Paut Monroe. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 790. 
Chapters on the history of secondary education and on the psychology of adoles- 

cence are followed by chapters on administration and on the subjects of study. That 

on English is by Franklin T. Baker. 

Vocational and Moral Guidance. By Jesse B. Davis. Boston: Ginn & Co.., 
1914. Pp. 303. $1.25. 

Part I is devoted to theory and Part II to individual accounts by English teachers 
and librarians of how results were actually obtained. Valuable lists of references are 
appended to each chapter. 

Method in History. By Witt1AM H. Mace. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1914. Pp. 311. $1.00. 

By the author of a very popular series of school texts in history. 

The Teaching of English. By A. E. Roperts and A. Barter. London: 
Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1908. Pp. 264. 2s. 6d. 

Not a new book, but interesting as showing in detail the British point of view. 
The Teaching of Poetry in the High School. By ArtHur H. R. FArIRcuixp. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 

A reprint in the Educational Monographs series of a bulletin of the University of 
Missouri. 

Routledge’s New English Dictionary. By Crctl WEATHERLY. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1914. Pp. 1039. $1.25. 

Another very good dictionary at a low price. 

Harrington and His Oceana. By H. F. Russet Smit. Cambridge: The 

University Press, 1914. Pp. 223. 6s. 6d. net. 

“A study of a seventeenth-century Utopia and its influence in America.” 
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Preparatory Reading and Composition. By Lewis Marsu. London: Blackie 
& Son, Ltd., 1909. Pp. 240. 15. 6d. 
Of the same character as, but intended for younger pupils than, the Combined 
Course of Literary Readings and Composition by the same author. 


A Handbook of English. By D. B. Nicotson. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1914. Pp. 107. 
Mainly a compilation of facts concerning grammatical inflections, punctuation, 
verse forms, word-building, etc. 


The Essay in American Literature. By ADALINE May Conway. New York: 
New York University, 1914. Pp. 127. 
A thesis submitted in candidacy for the doctorate. 


Learn To Spell: A Practical Handbook for High-School and College Students. 
By L. W. Payne, Jr. Austin, Tex.: University Co-operative Society, 
1914. Pp. 79. 

Rules of spelling, with selected lists and ruled space for additional words. 

Loose-Leaf Text-Book of English Literature in Outline Form. By CAROLINE 
ELLEN Britten. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, 1914. Pp. 56. 


$1.00. 
As described in the author’s article in the English Journal of March, 1913. 


College Readings in English Prose. By FRANKLIN WILLIAM Scott and JACOB 
ZEITLIN. New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 653. $1.25. 
Wider in range than most similar volumes. 


Aspects of Modern Drama. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. New York: 

Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 494. $2.00. 

The subject is approached from the standpoint of ideas rather than authors. 
Hence the work of various recent writers is surveyed again and again—a very interest- 
ing process. 

The Study and Practice of Writing English. By Lomer and AsHmuN. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 342. $1.10. 

Intended for the upper high school and for college. Much less formidable and 
more of a working manual than the older books. 


New Practice-Book in English Composition. By AL¥Frep M. Hircucock. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 443. 
A second revision of the original Practice Book. 

Orthoépy and Orthography. By Hitt M. Bett. With Exercises and Addi- 
tions by MARGARET OLIVER and a Supplement on Revised Orthography 
by Homer H. SEERLEY. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co., 1911. Pp. 162. 
A new and revised edition. 

Short Stories in the Making. By ROBERT WILSON NEAL. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1914. Pp. 269. 60 cents. 

Much use is made of the analogy of the “‘stage plot.” 




















The Kingsley Outline Studies 


Are Indispensable Aids to Students and Teachers of English 





The Complete List of the Outlines is as follows: 


(15 cents each) 


1 Silas Marner 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
3 Julius Caesar 
4 The Merchant of Venice 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield 
6 The Ancient Mariner 
7 Ivanhoe 
8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
9 The Princess 
10 The Vision of Sir Launfal 
11 Macbeth 
12 L’Allegro and I] Penseroso 
13 Comus 
14 Lycidas 
15 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
16 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 
17 Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 
19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 
20 The Lady of the Lake 
21 Idylls of the King 
22 Connecting Links for College English 
23 Evangeline 
24 The Courtship of Miles Standish 
25 Hiawatha 
26 Snow-Bound 
27 Rip Van Winkle 
28 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Marmion 

The Man without a Country 
Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Two Years before the Mast 
The Christmas Carol 

The House of the Seven Gables 
The Tempest 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Hamlet 

As You Like It 


One teacher writes: 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
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The Last of the Mohicans 

The Saga of King Olaf 

The Deserted Village 

A Tale of Two Cities 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

Mazeppa and the Prisoner of Chillon 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Cranford 

Poe’s Poems 

Franklin’s Autobiography 

Twelfth Night 

King Henry V 

The Rape of the Lock 

Lorna Doone 

Lays of Ancient Rome 

Sesame and Lilies 

The Sketch Book 

Henry Esmond 

The English Mail Coach and Joan of Arc 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration 
and Washington’s Farewell Address 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales 

The Faerie Queene. Book 1 

Heroes and Hero Worship 

Essays of Elia 

Treasure Island 

Narrative Episodes from the Old Testament 

Homer’s [liad 

King Lear 

Homer’s Odyssey 

Hymn on the Nativity 

The Traveller 

Enoch Arden 

Gray’s Elegy 

David Copperfield 

Quentin Durward 

Webster’s Reply to Hayne and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech 

The Chambered Nautilus and Other Poems 


“This series is a perfect gold mine for the English teachers.” 





The Kingsley English Texts (with Outline combined) 


CLOTH PAPER 

Julius Caesar . ; $0.40 $0.25 

The Merchant of Venice ; .40 25 

Macbeth... ; .40 25 

Evangeline .. .40 25 
Narrative Episodes from the 

Old Testament : .40 30 


TH PAPER 
The Sir Roger de Coverley mayan $0. 40 $0.30 
The Lady of the Lake. . J = 30 
Burke’s Speech . 25 


As You Like It . 5 
The Ancient Mariner. . 
The Vision of Sir Launfal 


Cloth only, .30 
Cloth only, .30 
Cloth only, .30 


Others in Preparation 


These texts have many attractive original features, found in no other edition. 
them is enthusiastic over the “Scene-Settings” in the Shakespeare texts. 
The aim of the notes is to aid the pupil in doing his own thinking. 


the scene. 
Study is an especially valuable feature. 


Every teacher who has used 
These help the student to “visualize” 
he inclusion of the Outline 





THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















































